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DISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, simulated neuralgia, and nervou 
| depression are frequently caused by some peculi arity of the Vision, which can 


at once be overcome by the use of proper Glasses. SER 


‘OUR EYES,’ 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, de. 
' (now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s. post free. 


Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, Opbtbalmic Optician 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 





























Dorit (ough-use va, BLINDS 


sm0V: h au Are the Best and Chez upest Blinds for good 
and remove the cause. houses. They fix in half the space of wood 


. blind Ss, are beautiful ly « imelled in all « lours, 
e nriva e Only require washing after years of wear, 


Before deciding about your Blinds, write to 








One Lozenge alone relieves. 








Sold — where, Tins 134d. each HODKINSON & coa., Ltd., 
Joa ——___ Small Heath, BIRMINCHAM, 
For Samples and Particulars of 


The Window Blind of the Period. 























Published on the 25th of each Month. Price SIXPENCE. 


CIE NG F-GOSStTF 


NEW SERIES. 
EDITED BY JOnW 3. CARRINGTON. 
“ Science-Gossip ” is now one of the brightest and most diversified monthlies for the lover of science.’ 
NATURE. 


Subscriptions, 6s. 6d. per annum, including postage, to be addressed—The Proprietors, ‘ Science-Gossip,’ 
60 St. Martin’ s Lane, London, W . 


Publishers: THE NASSAU PRESS, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., London. 





TRAVEL AND TALK. 
By Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. With Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

‘These two attractive volumes are a cultured observer’s records of a hundred thousand miles of travel, and 
they include such diverse experiences as a conversation with Oliver Wendell Holmes and a talk with a Bij 
cannibal, a discourse on music and morals and an estimate of Mormonism, a eulo gy of the learned girls of Vassst 
College and an appreciation of the swarthy belles of Honolulu. Mr. Haweis is a discerning traveller andi 
capital talker, and be talks as familiarly of a San Francisco opium den, the extinct moa, South Sea mission, 
hummingbirds, butterflies, and wild buffaloes, as of the intellectual life of Boston and New York. Mr. Haweii 
came into close acquaintance with most of the cultured men and women of the towns he visited, and he gives 
much information that is new and personal concerning Emerson, Holmes, Longfeltow, Phillips Brooks, Lowell 
Howells, Mrs. Bigelow, Mrs. Stowe, and other eminent persons in whom his numerous readers will be interested. 
It is altogether an exceedingly diverting, refreshing, and instructive work.’—DAILY MAIL. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is the most Reliable Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD WOUNDS, 
Chest and Throat Affeetions, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, and al 
Skin Diseases. 
Manufactured only at 78 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by lett: 








DECEMBER 1896. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Adbertiser. 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office,111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C., by the 18th of the Month. 








NOW READY. 


GRAND CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) DOUBLE NUMBER 


The Strand = == 
= Musical Magazine, 


Edited by E. HATZFELD, 


Will contain Twenty Songs and Pieces, including New Christmas Music, Waltzes, 
Polkas, &c., by the most eminent and popular composers of the day. As there will 
be an enormous demand for this Number, which will comprise 


TWO GUINEAS’ WORTH OF MUSIC FOR ONE SHILLING, 


All lovers of Good Music are advised to give 
THEIR ORDERS TO THEIR BOOKSELLERS AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 


MUSIC. 
THE CONTENTS WILL INCLUDE :— 
AVE MARIA ... ws ws wwe ee~Ss«dBy G. VERDI. 
THE BEGGAR MAID .........._..._ By SIR JOSEPH BARNBY. 
AT THE CONVENT GATE ..... — ents By F. PAOLO TOSTI. 
THE WOODEN FUSILIER ..... ...._ By GEORGE HOWARD. 
NOEL ... e swe ass By LEON SCHLESINGER. 
LIMERICK RACES swe wes ee~SsdiBy' A. HE. BEHREND. 
FAITH AND HOPE... ... .. =. ‘By H. MILLARD. 
MENUET...... sae aes”~SsdBy -M, MOSZKOWSEI. 
FUNICULI FUNICULA . soe awe~Ss«iBY LL, DENZA. 
GAIETY POLKA .. .. ..  «.  «.  -By P. BUCALOSSI. 
ZARABANDA (WALTZ) . sas aas~-sdBY FLORENCE FARE. 
OHRISTMAS SONG ves wes,wes ss wwe~SsiBY NN. W.. GADE, 
ALSO 


EIGHT OTHER SONGS, DANCES, PIANOFORTE and VIOLIN PIECES, 





Making Twenty Magnificent Compositions, 


IN ADDITION TO 
SIXTEEN PAGES OF 


| Beautifully Illustrated Articles and Stories. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL SHILLINGS WORTH OF MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED. 
Or Post Free, is. 5d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 
8, 9, 10 & 11 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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TAINE’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols. small 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. POPULAR EDITION, 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 


‘The book is a great one—how great it is not 
possible to say. There are chapters that one reads 
never to forget, notably the magnificent eulogy of the 
paganism of the English Renaissance. Then, again, 
there are marvellous appreciations. Thestudy of Swift, 
for instance, is keen, subtle, and mercilessly bright. 
No other work on English literature takes so wide and 
comprehensive a view ; individual writers have been 
dissected more completely, but it would be hard to 
produce a similar book wherein all have been criticised 
go soundly and effectively.’—PaLt MAL. GAZETTE. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 
DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except 
Sundays) from 9 a.m. till Sunset. Admission 1s.; 

on Mondays, 6d.; Children always 6d, 








The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have 
the remarkable efficacy of wamind 


HIMROD’ 
CURE: ASTHMA 


~ Established nearly a quarter of a century, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 

err —— d detailed T 
ree Sample an ail tis 
*s itieh Depot sie 46, en je aa.” 
r —46, Holborn uct, London. 

Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co, 
1 Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son,May Roberts & Co. 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses, 




















ESTABLISHED 1851. 





BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 


Interest monthly on each completed £1. 





BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 





BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS 
PER MONTH. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Afanager. 





A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


By T. R. DEWAR. 


With 220 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


* Mr. Dewar tells the story of his voyage with refreshing vivacity.’—STAR. 

* Fall of good humour and buoyancy.'—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

* He tells the story of his journey in very pleasant style.’—MANCHESTER COURIER. 

* Very fresh and entertainirg . . . rendered even more enjoyable by the crowd of illustrations, mauy of these 
being of a humorous kind, fitting in nicely with the easy, conversational, anecdotal style of the letterpress. 


‘Mr. Dewar’s book will interest and instruct tourists who intend to follow his route... 


LIvErPooL Post. 
. The numerous 


illustrations are well worth the price of the volume.’—DariLy News. 
* Abounds in humorous sketches of people and things, and a host of fresh anecdotes.’—COLoNizs 4ND INDIA. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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LOTS OF MONEY GOES THAT WAY. 


‘National health is national wealth,’ says Dr. Richardson. A true, and an important 
proposition. In estimating the disadvantages of illness we must not lose sight of the 
cost of it. Indeed, it were hard to lose sight of it, for the money loss to a nation from 
illness is immense. Every life has a financial value. Even a child who dies before he 
is old enough to earn a sixpence is a loss by just so much as has been expended on him 
and by what he could have earned had he lived. 

When a strong man falls ill, and finally dies of disease, it is not alone the expense 
of his illness and the value of his earnings that are lost to the world, but also the time 
and labour of those who took care of him, and (in many cases) the expenses set going 
by the influence of the disease he has left behind him. 

So you get a glimpse of this complicated fact, and see how desirable it is (even for 
money reasons only) to ward off disease, and to get rid of it as quickly as you can 
when it comes. For, look where you will, everything that happens means pounds, 
shillings, and pence, sooner or later, and in some sense or other. Now these two 
women say not a word about money, but do you fancy they passed through such 
experiences without parting with many a hard-earned shilling ? Of course not. 

‘In the autumn of 1889,’ says the first of them, ‘I got into a low, queer way, 
having no life or energy. My appetite was poor, and after meals I had a deal of pain 
at the chest, and was swollen around the body. My head was dizzy, and I felt so weak 
I could hardly crawl about the house. I got little sleep, and was as tired in the 
morning as when I went to bed. I grew weaker and weaker, and nothing I took did 
me any good. 

‘For two years I suffered thus. I saw a doctor, but got no better. I then read 
about the cures effected by Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and bought a bottle of 
Jose & Co., the chemists. After taking this medicine a few days, I began to eat better, 
and my food caused me no pain. I kept on taking it, and got stronger and stronger, 
and have enjoyed good health since that time. My husband, who suffered from 
indigestion and rheumatism, has since taken Mother Seigel’s Syrup with great benefit. 
You can publish this statement as you like. (Signed) (Mrs.) Alice McGrath, 48 Dame 
Street, Dublin, August 17, 1896.’ 

‘In May of last year,’ says the second, ‘my daughter Maggie began to complain of 
feeling weak and out of sorts. She had a poor appetite, and after meals had a pain at 
the chest and sides, with a feeling of sickness. She kept on with her work, but was 
very much troubled with her stomach, being seldom free from pain. For four months 
she continued to suffer, nothing doing her any good until a friend told her about 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup and advised her to try it. She got a bottle from Mr. J. Hindie, 
chemist, Bank Top, and after taking it felt greatly relieved. She could eat well, and 
her food did not cause her any pain. After having taken two bottles she was quite 
well, and has since been in good health. I have told many friends of the good this 
medicine did my daughter, and you are at liberty to publish this statement. (Signed) 
(Mrs.) Elizabeth Parsons, 8 Broomfield Place, Witton, Blackburne, August 29, 1896.’ 

Now the time covered by both these cases was short, as the letters show—one 
four months, the other two years. But quite long enough considering the suffering, 
and quite long enough considering the expense. Yet many suffer for ten, twenty, and 
even thirty years, some for a lifetime. How can we reckon the cost involved in that? 
And poor people, too, usually, with whom shillings are few and hard to come by. And 
for every one that had to go for illness something had to be sacrificed. And that 
signifies worry and fret enough to take all the sunshine out of the house. 

Yet a very few shillings, erpended for Mother Seigel’s Syrup, won back health 
and set things right again. Still, what was lost (little or much) was lost; and nothing 
could restore it. Remember that, when you begin to feel out of sorts, or anyone in 
your family does, and invest your money in medicine that cures—not in things that do 
no good. But you must first know what medicine that is, and these good women 
have named it. Your ailment, when it comes (and I hope it won't come), is likely to 
> — was in their cases—indigestion or dyspepsia. Look sharp for the first 

ns of it. 
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In erown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
Rainy Days in a Library. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, M.P. 


CONTENTS : Preface—Adam Petrie’s Rules—Baldassare’s Perfect Courtier—The Oldest 
Sporting Journal—Firmilian—Bulwer’s Artificial Changeling—Hayward’s Art of Dining— 
Jonston’s Wonders—St. John’s Highland Sport—Tallemant des Réaux—Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament—Captain Topham’s Letters—Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials—Blaeu’s Atlas. 





‘It is as bright and entertaining a little work as one could desire.’—PUBLIc OPrntoy. 

‘Indeed, the whole collection in book-form is worth reading and keeping, not only for 
what it presents, but also—which is even greater merit—for what it suggests.’ 

NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

‘The papers therein are brief, and show a genuine fondness, not only for things literary, 
but for life out-of-doors. —GLOBE. ; 

‘Written in a pleasant style, and will repay leisurely perusal, opening up as they do 
various by-ways of interest..—DAILY FREE PREss. 

‘As a commentary on this attractive little volume we cannot do better than quote the 
opening sentence of the essay on Scottish Acts: “John Hill Burton,” says Sir Herbert, 
“excelled most men in the knack of extracting amusement out of the most arid tracts of 
print, and used to delight in discovering gems in the most unpromising places.”’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘ Full enough of pith to make glad those who love especially the curious in literature,’ 

GLASGOW EVENING News. 

‘A cultured appreciation of certain side issues in matters literary is expressed in these 

essays, and the expression is easy and graceful.’—BRADFORD OBSERVER. 








* They are so pleasant that the reader will recur again and again to them, and regret 
that they are only thirteen in number.’—ACADEMY. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Seventh year of publication. Crown 8vo. about 1,000 pp. Scarlet cloth, 
gilt-lettered. Price 5s. 


BURDETT’S HOSPITALS AND CHARITIES, 


1896: being the Year-Book of Philanthropy. Containing a Review of the Position 
and Requirements of the Voluntary Charities, and an exhaustive Record of Hospital 
Work for the Year. It will also be found to be the most Useful and Reliable Guide 
to British, Colonial, and American Hospitals, Dispensaries, Nursing and Convalescent 
Institutions and Asylums. Edited by Henry C. BURDETT. 

‘This is the seventh year of publication of this invaluable manual, a volume which contains a quite exhaustive 
statement of its subject. What hospitals do, for whom they do it, by whose help, and at whose cost, are every 
one of them questions of the profoundest interest, and they find their answer here. —SPEecTATOR. 

* Still remains the standard work of reference upon all points which relate to charities, British, American, f 
and Colonial.’"— DaILy TELEGRAPH, § 


‘This excellent work may fairly claim to be one of the completest—if it is not the completest—of its kind.’ 
GUARDIAY. 








Third Edition, Re-written and much Enlarged, profusely Illustrated with nearly 50 Plans, 
Diagrams, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


COTTAGE HOSPITALS: General, Fever, and Cor 
valescent. Their Progress, Management, and Work in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the United States of America. With an Alphabetical List of every Cottag? 
Hospital at present Opened. By Henry C. BuRDETT, Author of ‘ Hospitals avi 
Asylums of the World,’ ‘ Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities,’ &c. &c. 

This New Edition is issued in response to the great demand which has existed for the book during the 


few years, and the wide interest it has excited amongst many classes of readers, both in this country and in 
United States. The Second Edition was published fifteen years ago. 


‘Contains all the information which could be required by anyone who undertakes to found or to manage! 
Cottage Hospital.’—Bririse MEvicaL JOURNAL. 





London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Lrau1TEp, 28 & 29 Southampton Street, Strand, W.¢ 
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MACMILLAN & C0.S BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





MR. HUGH THOMSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


‘EMM AY’ 


By JANE AUSTEN. With Forty Illustrations by Hucn Tuomsoyn, and an Introduction by Avatmy Doxsox. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. ‘Peacock’ Edition, cloth elegant, edges gilt, 5s. 





THE CRANFORD SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 
NEW YOLUMES FOR XMAS 1896. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. By an OLD Boy. 


Edmund J. Sullivan, 


With 80 Illustrations by 


THE ALHAMBRA. By WasuincTon Irvinc. With an Introduction by Elizabeth 
Robius Pennell. Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by Joseph Pennell. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, AND THE RIVALS. By R. B. SHERIDAR. 
With 50 Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan, and an Introduction by Augustine Birrell, Q.0., M.P. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


REYNARD THE FOX. Edited, with In- 
troduction, by JosEpH Jacons. Illustrated by 
Frank Calderon. 


CORIDON’S SONG, ard other Verses. 
With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an 
Introduction by Austin Dobson. 

With Intro- 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
duction by Henry Craik, O.8., and 103 Illustra- 
tions by O. E. Brock. 

TALES OF THE PUNJAB: TOLD BY 
THE PEOPLE. By Mrs. STEEL. Illustrated by 
= ow Kipling, O.1.E., and Notes by R. CO, 

‘emple. 

THE FABLES OF ZSOP. Selected, told 
anew, and their History traced. By JosxrH 
Jacogs. With about 300 Illustrations by Richard 
Heighway. 

CRANFORD. [Py Mrs. GASKELL. With 
Preface by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and 100 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVER- 
LEY. Reprinted from the Spectator. With Illus. 
trations by Hugh Thomson. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By 
OLIVER GOLDsMITH. A New Edition. With 182 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and a Preface by 
Austin Dobson. Second Edition. 





COACHING DAYS AND COACHING 
WAYS. By W. OuTRAM TRIsTRAM. With 214 
Illustrations 5, a Thomson and Herbert 
Rail tion. 


ton. New 
OUR VILLAGE. By Mary RvussEiy 


MitTForD. With a Preface by Anne T 
Ritchie, and 100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By 
WILLIAM WINTER. New Edition. Revised, with 
80 Illustrations. 

HOUSEHOLD STORIES. From the Col- 
lections of the Bros. Guimm. Translated from the 
German by Lucy Orane, and done into Pictures 
by Walter Craue. 


RIP VAN WINKLE AND THE LEGEND 
OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By WasHINGTON IRVING. 
With 53 Illustrations and a Preface by George 
Boughton, B.A, 

HUMOROUS POEMS. By Tuomas Hoop. 
With a Preface by Rev. Oanon Ainger, and 120 Ius- 
trations by Charles E, Brock. 

OLD CHRISTMAS. From the Sketch 
Book of WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrated by R. 
Oaldecott. Third Edition. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL, From the Sketch 
Book of WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrated by B. 
Oaldecott. Third Edition. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each volume. 
NEW YOLUME. 
SOLDIER TALES. Containing: With the Main Guard—The Drums of the Fore and 


Aft—The Man who was—Courting of Dinah Shadd—Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney—Taking of Lung- 
tungpen—The Madness of Private Ortheris. With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by 


A. 8. Hartrick, 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. By 


RupyarD Kip.ixe. With Iilustrations by J. Lock- 
wood Kipling, C.L.E. Twenty-second Thousand. 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations 
by J, L. Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P, Frenzeny. 
Thirtieth Thousand. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other Stories. 
SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 


Thirty-first Thou 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. Re-written 


and considerably enlarged. Twentieth Thousand. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories of 


Mine Own People. Twenty-third Thousand. 


| MANY INVENTIONS. ‘Twentieth Thou- 
sani 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrurtep, London. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS, 


GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1896. 








MEISSONIER: His Life and His Art. By VaLLery C. 0. GREARD. Translated by 
Lady Mary Loyp and Miss Fuorence Smimonns. With over 200 Illustrations in the Text, and 40 Full. 
page Plates. One volume, 36s. net. Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 Copies, printed on 
or Vellum, with a Duplicate Set of the Photogravure Plates on India Paper, mounted for framing, 

§. 6s. net. 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: Their Story and Structure. By Sir James D, 
MACKENzIE, Bart. With 40 Full-page Plates, 160 Illustrations in the Text, and many Plans. Two 
volumes, imperial 8vo, Price to Subscribers, £3. 3s. net. 


CORREGGIO: His Life, His Friends, and His Time. By Dr. Conrapo Ricci. With 
avout 40 Full-page Plates and 200 Illustrations in the Text. A re-issue in Monthly Parts. To be completed 
in 14 Parts, with 3 Full-page Plates in each Part, 2s. 6d, net. 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By Fe.rx Dusois. With 153 Illus. 
trations from Photographs and Drawiags made on the spot, and 11 Mapsand Plans. One volume, 12s, 6d. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Edited by W. E. Hentey. In Twelve 
volumes, small crown 8vo. With Portraits and Illustrations, 5s.each, Vol. 1—LETrTERs, 1804-1813. Vol, 
I. will be issued immediately, and the other volumes will follow at short intervals. Also an Edition, limite 
to 150 sets, for sale in Great Britain, printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper, £6. 6s, net. 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. EDITED BY EDMUND COSSE. 


ANCIENT GREEK. By Givpert G. A. Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. [Shortiy, 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. By Ropert Southey. A New Edition. Edited by 
gy ee With Portraits of Nelson after Hoppner, and of Lady Hamilton after Romney. Orow 
Svo. gilt, 6s. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Atpenr PD, 
VanpDAM, Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris’ and ‘My Paris Note-Book.’ Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net.’ 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. With Cover designed 
by Mr. WuIsTLer. 1 vol. crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

GENIUS AND DEGENERATION: A Psychological Study. By Dr. WILLIAM 
Hiescu. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 17s, net. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By Fsancis DE PRESSENSE. One Volume, crown 8v0, 
3s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VWICAR. By Yves LE QuERDEC. 1 vol. 5s, 











FICTION. 

ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. By | M‘LEOD OF THE CAMERONS. By X, 
Fiona ANNIE StTgEL, Author of ‘The Potter's HAMILTON, Author of ‘ A Self-Denying Ordinance. 
Thumb,” 1 vol. 6s, Second Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Lif d Adventures. 

ANDRIA. By Percy Wuirr, Author of ‘Mr. By eny tga vol. com io. 6s. 
Bailey-Martin.’ 1 vol. 6s, BELOW THE SALT. By ©. E Ramon, 

LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Exma Bnooxz. Author of ‘George Mandeville’s Husband.’ Wi 
Author of ‘ Superfluous Women? 3 vols. 15s. net. a oe by Mr, WHISTLER. 1 vol. crowl 

THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry James. | ACOURT INTRIGUE. By Basti THoMs0s. 
2 vols. 10s. net. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 








THE NEW REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. E. HENLEY. 
MONTHLY. ONE SHILLING. 


The December number contains articles and stories by FREDERICK BoriE, W. B. YEATS, CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
MaxweELL Gray, Francis Watt, &c, &c. 





An Illustrated List of Mr. Heinemann’s Announcements forwarded on application. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0,’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVELS IN OGNE-VOLUME FORM AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE WEB OF AN OLD WEAVER. By J. Keiautey Sxowpen, 


Author of ‘ Tales from the Yorkshire Wolds’ &c, Crown vo. cloth, 5s. 


RAFAEL: a Romance of the History of Spain. From the French of 


M. Exnest DAUDET, by Mrs, CasHEL Hory. 1 vol. crown svo, 6s, 


STONEWALL’S SCOUT: a Story of the American Civil War. By 


RE3INALD Honsiey, Author of ‘ The Yellow Ged’ &c. 1 vol. crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


JACK STAPLETON; or, the Romance of a Coral Island. By Com- 


mander CLAUDE Harpine, R.N., Author of ‘The Capture of the “ Eetrella.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SORCERESS OF PARIS. Being the Chronicle of Jean Louis 


Charles, Count de Dunois. By P. H. Dircnricp, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘Books Fats] to their Authors’ 
&c, 1 vol. with decorative Title-page, cloth, 5s. 


AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH TRACK. By J, D. Heynessezy, Author 


of ‘The Dis-Honourable,’ and ‘Wynnum.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 








THE CENTURY OF LOUIS XIV. 


ITS ARTS-ITS IDEAS. 
From the French of EmMiLe BounGeois, Lecturer at the Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
In One Hai.dsome Volume ot about 500 pages, Imperial 8vo. With 22 Oopperplate Engravings and 500 Il!ustra- 
tions in the Jext, cloth extra, gilt edges, £2. 12s. 6d, 
ROUND ABOUT ARMENIA. The Record of a Journey through 


Turkey, the Caucarus, and Persia. By E. A. BaaYLEY EHopcetrs, Author of ‘In the Track of the Russian 
Famine’ &c. With Map and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 64. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES OF GOODWOOD AND 
THE DUKKS OF RICHMUND. By Jonn Kenr, Author of ‘The Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck * 
&e. Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of March. With many Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
240 pages, cloth extra, i4s. 
JOSEPH THOMSON, AFRICAN EXPLORER: a Biography. 
By his Brother, the Rev. J. B. Tuomson, of Greenock. With 6 Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 
rown Svo. 7s. 6d, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SYDNEY SMITH. Based on 


Family Documents and the Recollections of Persons! Frieuds, By StcartJ. Rem, Author of ‘Lord John 
Russell’ in the * Queen’s Prime Ministers’ Series, &c. Fourth and Revised Edition, with additional Letters 
and Anecdotes. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown svo. 6s. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITISH MUSI- 


CIANS, By JouN WARRINER, Mus.D. Trinity College. Preface by JosepH Bennetr. With many 
hundreds of Portraits of well-known and eminent living Musicians of Great Britain and lieland, ani Short 
Biographical Notices of each. Royal 4to, Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 14s. net. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOWS STANDARD 2s. 6p. NOVELS. 
IN THE DAY OF BATTLE: 2komance. By JoHN A. STEUART. 
PERLYCROSS: a Tale of the Western Hills. By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of 


THE HONOUR OF SAYVELLI: a Historical Romance. By 8. LEvVEtT Yrars. 
NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIGNER’S MAGAZINE Christmas Nuinver 


CONTAINING : 

AN ARTICLE ON SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, the recently deceased 
President of the Royal Academy, with a great number of his finest Pictures, selected before his death, and 
partly with his aid, by Mr. Cosmo Monxkuovuse. Readers of Mr. M»nkhouse's former Articles on Burne- 
Jones, Watts, and Alma-Tadema will be prepared for the perfection with which this most popular of 


the English Artiste is here represented. 
‘AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES OF WHAT WE | A STORY by Kesnerx Grama, entitled ‘The 
Magic Ring.’ Illustrated by OLiven Herrorp. 


USED TO DO AT OHRISTMAS-TIME WHEN 
&e. &e. 


WE WERE BOYS.’ A Series of Eight Pictures 
by A. B. Frost. a as 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luwtep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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F. Y. WHITE & CO.S| 


Prize Series. 


LARGE CROWN, GILT EDGES. ILLUSTRATED BY THE FIRST ARTISTS. 


PRICE 6/- EAOH. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
SAPPERS AND MINERS, Illustrated by Hat Hurst. 


By GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE. Illustrated by 


Gorpon BROWNE. 
By J. C. HUTCHESON. 
CROWN AND ANCHOR. Illustrated by J. B..Greene. 


By HUME NISBET. 
KINGS OF THE SEA. Illustrated by J. B. Greens. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 
A LITTLE MOTHER TO THE OTHERS. 


Illustrated by Frep. Barnarp. 


By CURTIS YORKE. 
THOSH CHILDREN. Illustrated by Hat Hurst. 


By J. C. HUTCHESON. 
THE PIRATE JUNK. Illustrated by J. B. Greens. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
THH GREAT WHITE QUEEN. Illustrated by 


ALFRED PEARSE. 








NEW 3/6 BOOKS. 


THE REBEL CHIEF. By Home Nisser. 
TWO COUSINS AND A CASTLE. By Mrs. Lovert- 


CAMERON. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 14 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MYRA’S JOURNAL 
CHRISTMAS DouUBLE NUMBER. 


| Price ONE SHILLING. | SOR 




















| 
| 
| 
! 
. A Beautiful and Artistie . , | 
| 


COLOURED SUPPLEMENT, | 





ST. 
(30 in. by 20 in.) entitled: 





, | ‘NYDIA,’ the Blind Girl of Pompeii 


iS GIVEN WITH THIS NUMBER. 








All who have read Bulwer Lytton’s famous novel will welcome this splendid picture of 
TE. the heroine, whose sad fate has moved many thousands of readers to tears. 








The Number -  CQMPLETE SHORT STORIES 


- also contains 








Especially written for ‘MYRA’S JOURNAL.’ Finely ILlustrated by Popular Artists. 


A Double-page HUMOROUS SUPPLEMENT 


By LOUIS WAIN, 


I'lustrating, in his inimitable manner, some incidents of Cat life; and the very clever 
COVER (in colours), designed by the same Artist, will be unusually popular 
with the younger members of families. 


tj" THERE IS A HOST OF HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS “WJ 


| @adRion and 
-Heeedfework © Designs, 


AND A COMPLETE PAPER PATTERN. 
el al 
This very attractive Number of 
*‘MYRA’S JOURNAL’ is immensly 
popular, 





—_—__—— 


| OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND 
4 NEWSAGENTS. 


Publishers: BEETON & Co., Ltd., 6 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


REVENGE! 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘A Woman Intervenes’ &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED, G. MANTON, and STANLEY Woop. 


‘“ Revenge” covers the globe, and, despite the constant repetition of the motive, there is no monotony eitlier 
in matter or treatment, It is difficult for Mr. Barr to be other than gay and optimistic, but here and there in 
pr — are swift touches of tragedy,as true as the few really great moments of a really great actor.'"— 

ANITY Fat, 

‘The book is always entertaining.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* As short stories the contents are admirable. The subjects are varied and well treated, the characters are 
vividly drawn, and the narratives have scarcely a superfluous word. ... Altogether, the book will advance 
Mr. Barr’s reputation as a story-teller,,—GLascow HERALD. 

‘Mr. Barr isa born story-teller. . . . The stories are original, strong, and memorable, . . . unusually vigorous 
and entertaining, among the best I have read for a long time.'-—LiTrEnary WORLD. 

* His characters here and there display a finesse in motive and his situations a subtlety that would not have 
been unworthy of Nathaniel Hawthorne.’,—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘Mr. Barr seems to have studied the art of the thrilling story until he can tell it without a superfluous word, 
+ » » The whole volume, in truth, abounds in surprises, and in engrossing dramatic scenes. Mr. Barr will win 
many new friends amongst the number of those who never cease to clamour for plot.,—DAILY CHRONICLE, 

‘It is refreshing to turn to something both clean and clever, and in saying this we are paying only a small 
tribute to Mr. Barr,s volume. . . . To use a well-worn encomium, there is not a dull page from cover to cover.’— 
PaLt Matt Gazerre. 

‘Mr. Barr has a wonderfully dry humour, combined with the shrewdest commonsense. . . . There is only one 
writer at the present day, the author of certain “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” who writes pithier short sturies 
than Mr. Barr. He has such a gift for strange ideas, startling situations, and sudden and totally unexpected 
dénouements,’—QUEEN. 

*The book should have vogue, for it is full of grim invention and cleverness, and is a welcome variation on 
the tiresomely persistent detective story. —BookMAN. 

*Let me recommend to the bored and the sleepless, and the problem-racked, a pretty collection of stories, 
“Revenge.” Mr. Barr’s ingenuity in inventing horrors of every complexion that could be credited to the desperate 
motive announced in the title is altogether remarkable. There is no bungling throughout the collection ; they 
are all clever stories.'—SKETCH. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


BARKER’S LUCK, and other Stories 


By BRET HARTE. 
With 39 Illustrations by A. Forestier, PAUL Harpy, A. Morrow, and J. JULIcu. 


* These latest inventions of an active brain spring from that same fertile field of gold that has given us 
already so many enjoyable romances. . . . Though the treatment is familiar, the treatment is quite sufficiently 
and delightfully various.’—MorNING LEADER. ’ . 

‘There is one story, at least, in the book which, in the beauty of the imagination and the simplicity cf its 
style, recalls vividly those earlier Californian stories which we all love.... “In the Tules” is an idyll in 
its way—an idyll of devotion. . . . In “A Mother of Three,” we have wholly delightful comedy.'—Wonrtp. 

‘Much in the present volume contains what Bret Harte can give us in perfection—studies of character 
abounding in those unforeseen touches of insight that reveal a tender and beantiful humanity surviving in 
lawless natures that have gone to wreck ; genial humour, his sarpassing touch in descriptive passages—all are 
to be found here. . . . It is a very good specimen of the master’s art. —DaILy NEws. 

*‘ Admirers of Bret Harte will find ample entertainment in the volume of short stories just issued under the 
title of the first and longest in the book, “ Barker's Luck.” . . . The story is told in Bret Harte’s crispest style, 
and makes healthy and entertaining reading, as do all the other seven contained in the volume, The book 
contains two score excellent illustrations.’—ScorsMaN. 

* Barker's Luck” is a particularly successful example of Mr. Bret Harte’s characteristic style, and there can 
be little doubt of general praise being accorded to five out of the eight pieces. —LiTERARY WORLD. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DEVIL’S FORD, A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-AND-READY, 
ano SNOWBOUND AT EAGLE’S. 


By BRET HARTE. With a Frontispiece by W. H. OVEREND. 


‘ Three delightful stories. . . . All are fine specimens of his best style. ... The buok contains some of the 

reshest work which has come from the pen of Mr. Bret Harte for many a day.'"—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

*“ Devil's Ford” is as conscientious and vigorous a piece of writing as the seeker for bold and bright fiction 

likely to come upon.'—LITERARY WORLD, 

* Mr, Bret Harte is always delightful, and often fascinating. . . . In “ Devil's Ford, &c,” the anthor seems 
to ua to have been very happily inspired, and the book is as strong, as vivid, as brilliantly dramatic as anything 
ne has lately done. . . . The true glamour of romance illumines these delightful pages... . Our readers must 
acquaint themselves at first hand with this aimirable specimen of Mr. Bret Harte’s virile en 

* For plot and general interest it is hard to choose among the three for the best. Of humour th re is an 
abundance, while there is running through the whole much of that quiet pathos which characterises the 
author's work, reminding the reater of the heart-touching poetry which bubbles out so incessantly in “The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat ” and the earlier stories of that class.’.—EUROPEAN MAIL. 

‘Mr. Bret Harte seems to have an inexhaustible store of literary wealth in the old mining days of California, 
for althongh he has now been writing for more than a quarter of a century, his tales are as fresh as ever. By far 
the best character is Whisky Dick, who is one of the author's most delightful creations. —HEARTH AND Hos. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
~ NEW BOOKS. __ 


LEONARD MERRICK’S NEW NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net ; and at every Library. 
4 
Cynthia: a Daughter of the Philistines. 
By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of ‘ Violet Moses’ &c. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net; and at every Library. 


7 
The City of Refuge. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


The Revolt of Man. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon.’ 























Crown 8v0. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 


The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays 


By Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER POLLOCK. 
With %o Illustrations by CHRIS HAMMOND and A. JULE GOODMAN. 


MR. HENTY’S NEW NOVEL. 


In January. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net; and at every Library. 


he Queen’s Cup. 


By G. A. HENTY, Author of ‘ Rujub the Juggler,’ ‘ Dorothy's Double ’ &c. 
MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL. 


In January. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net ; and at every Library. 


Beyond the Pale. 


By B. M. na boy Author of ‘ A Family Likeness’ &c. 


‘NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR.’ 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 


By MARK TWAIN. With 12 Illustrations by F. V. pu Monp. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


A Tramp Abroad. 


By MARK TWAIN. With 314 Sm by the Author and others. 
Shortly. “Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Tom Sawyer, Detective, and other Stories. 


RK TWAIN. With a Photogravure Portrait. 























London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Revenge! 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘A Woman Intervenes’ &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED, G. MANTON, and STANLEY Woop. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW STORIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Barker’s Luck, and other Stories. 


By BRET HARTE. 
With 39 Illustrations by A. ForEsTIER, PAUL Harpy, A. Morrow, and J. Jizicu, 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


Devil’s Ford, A Millionaire of Rough- 


and-Ready, and Snowbound at Eagle’s. 
By BRET HARTE,. With a Frontispiece by W. H. OVEREND. 


Shortly. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Crusade of the ‘ Excelsior.’ 


By BRET HARTE. 








Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Bret Harte’s Works: 


Vol, IX.—BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL. 





In preparation. Crown 8vo. buckram, 55. 


New Poems. 


By BRET HARTE. 





In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Sebastiani’s Secret. 


By S. E. WALLER. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by the Author. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


A Capful o’ Nails: a North-Country Story. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


An Easy-going Fellow. 


By C. J. WILLS, Author of ‘ The Pit-Town Coronet.’ 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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WILLIAM WESTALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
On January 14. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


With the Red Eagle: an Historical Romance. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘ Sons of Belial’ &c. 


MRS. HUNGERFORD’S NEW STORIES. 
In January. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


An Anxious Moment, &c. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘ The Three Graces’ &c. 








Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


The Narrative of Captain Coignet, 
SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE, 1776-1850. 


Edited from the Original MS. by LOREDAN LARCHEY, and Translated from 
the French by Mrs. M. CAREY. 
With 100 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Jerry the Dreamer. 


By WILL PAYNE, 
MRS. CROKER’S NEW + cea 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


In the Kingdom of Kerry, and other Stories. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barrington’ &c. 
MR. J. E. MUDDOCK’S NEW ROMANCE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Young Lochinvar. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of ‘ Basile the Jester’ &c. 
M. ZOLA’S LATEST BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Rome. 


By EMILE ZOLA. Translated by ERNesT A. VIZETELLY. 














Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Tales of Our Coast. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD FREDERIC, 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, and ‘Q.’ 


With 13 Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. 


By ATHA WESTBURY. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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’ 
Charles Reade’s Novels. 
A New Collected Lrnrary EpITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in handsome new 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
1. Peg Woffington; and Christie | 8. The Double Marriage. 


Johnstone. 9. Griffith Gaunt. 
2. Hard Cash. 10. Foul Pla 
3. The Cloister and the Hearth. / y- 
4. ‘It is Never too Late to Mend.’ | 11. Put Yourself in His Place. 
5. The Course of True Love never '!2- A Terrible Temptation. 
did Run Smooth; and Single- | 13. A Simpleton. 
heart and Doubleface. 14. A Woman-Hater. 
6. The Autobiography of a Thief; 15. The Jilt, &c.; and Good Stories 
Jack of all Trades; A Hero and of Man and other Animals. 
a Martyr; and Wandering Heir. | 16. A Perilous Secret. 
7. Love me Little, Love me Long. | 17. Readiana; and Bible Characters. 








Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Doris and A and other Stories. 


By JOHN STAFFORD. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


This Stage of Fools. 


By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of ‘The Man who was Good.’ 


NEW EDITIONS, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Life Interest. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Professor’s Experiment. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, 
Nora Creina. By Mrs. HuncERForD 
Sons of Belial. By Witi1am WesrTALL. 
Heart of Oak. By W. Crarx RusseEtt. 
Long Odds. By Haw tey Smart. 
The Woman in the Dark. By F. W. Rosrnson 
The Voice of the Charmer. By L. T. MEApE. 8 Illusts, 
Lady Kilpatrick. By Roserr BucHanan. 
Two Masters. By B. M. Croker. 
Married or Single? By B. M. Croxer. 





The Sorceress. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. (¥an. 7, 1897 
Mrs. Tregaskiss. By Mrs. Camppett Praep. (Yan. 2. 
A Point of Conscience. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. = (reb«. 


The Tale of the Ten. By W. Crarx RussELL. [March 4. 
The Master of Trenance. By T. W. SpeIGHT.  tatenciss. 


The Harding Scandal. By Frank Barrett. March 25. 
The Master Craftsman. By Sir Watrer BESANT. fapritoo. 
The Riddle Ring. By Justriy McCartny. [May 13. 
Dulcie Everton. By E. Lynn Linton. [Sept e_ 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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_ CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW BOOKS. 








LIBRARY EDITION OF 


Wilkie Collins’s Novels. 


Entirely NEW EDITIONS, reset in a specially-cast antique type, bound in new style, 35. 6d. each. 
The Woman in White. 
Antonina; or, The Fall of Rome. 
Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 


“— New Editions of other ‘s to fol low later. 





JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY’S NEW ROMANCE. | 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Royal Christopher. 


By JUSTIN: HUNTL Y McCARTHY, Author of ‘A London Legend. ; 


$$$ 4 — —_—_— ————— 


Demy 8vo: Picture Cover, Is. 


A Minion of the Moon: a Romance 
of the King’s Highway. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
_ This Story forms the ‘GENTLEMAN’ S ANNUAL’ for 1896. 


A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. picture cover, Is. 


Curly: an Actor’s Story. 


By JOHN tl With 21 Illustrations by J.C. DOLLMAN. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
THIRD SERIES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
+ 7 he Serst two Series may be had, uniform in size and pric rice. 


“DR. PARKER'S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Might Have Been: some Life Notes. 


By Dr. JOSEPH PARKER. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


Travel and Talk, 1885-03-95. 


MY HUNDRED THGUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL THROUGH AMERICA, 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, CANADA, NEW ZEALAND, CEYLON, AND THE 
PARADISES OF THE PACIFIC. 

By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 























Imperial 4to. art canvas, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


Phil May’s Sketch=-Book. 


Containing 50 Full-page Humorous Cartoons. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, WC. 
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CHEAPER ISSUE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Old Dramatists. 


Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, 


and a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GiFrFroRD. Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 3 Vols, 


Chapman’s Works. Three Vols. Vol. 1. contains the Plays 
complete ; Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with an Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE, 
Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


Marlowe’s Works. Edited, with Notes, by Col. Cunninc- 
HAM. I Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. From Grrrorn’s Text. Edited by 


Col. CUNNINGHAM. I Vol. 
CHEAPER ISSUE. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6¢. per Volume. 


Early English Poets. 


Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. 
Giles Fletcher’s Complete Poems. 1 Vol. 
Sir John Davies’ Complete Poetical Works. 2 Vols. 
Robert Herrick’s Complete Collected Poems. 3 Vols. 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Complete Poetical Works. 3 Vols. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 5s. 


Songs of Travel. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Weir of Hermiston. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With an Epilogue by SIDNEY COLVIN. __ 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEM. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 


The Tale of Balen. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
In the press. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


W. S. Gilbert’s Comic Operas. 


A SECOND SERIES, uniform with the FIRST. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 215. 


-Diary of a Citizen of Paris during 
‘the Terror.’ 


By EDMOND BIRE. Translated by JoHN De VILLIERS. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
This is a history of the most important and exciting period of the French Revolution, and one which is of such 
value that it has been couronné by the Académie Francaise, and eulogised in a recent report in the following terms: 
‘It possesses all the interest of romance and all the value of real history, not a single fact being advanced without 
some authority or document to support it. The recital is of absorbing interest and has a natural and easy flow. 


Shortly. Vols. III. and IV. (completing the work). Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. each. 


The French Revolution 


(CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 1789-91). 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, Author of ‘Ireland Since the Union’ &c. 
*,* Vols. I. and lI. may be had, uniform in size and price. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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In preparation. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 


A History of Our Own Times. 


Vol. V.: bringing the Narrative down to the End of the Sixtieth Year of the Queen’s Reign. 








In the press. 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth extra, 28:. 


Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 
and Savoy. 


By General MEREDITH READ. With 30 Full-page Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo. cloth extra, coloured top, 7s. 64. 


The Hastings Chess Tournament. 


Containing the Authorised Account of the 230 Games played. Aug.-Sept. 1895. With 
Annotations by PILLSBURY, LASKER, TARRASCH, STEINITZ, SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANN, 
BARDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, MASON, and ALBIN ; 
Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters; and 22 Portraits from Photographs. 
Edited by HORACE F. CHESHIRE. 





Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


Famous Violinists and Fine Violins. 


HISTORICAL NOTES, ANECDOTES, AND REMINISCENCES. 
By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON. 
‘In this neat volume we have one of the brightest and most enjoyably chatty books yet published on this 


subject. . . . Something of the kind has been attempted before, but nothing that has shown so much pains and 
research ; and nothing that bears such an impress that its compilation was a labour of love.’"—TasLet. 








Crown 8vo. cloth extra, coloured edges, 5s. 


A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. With Illustrative Diagrams. 


‘It is more difficult to mend than to break, but to those who can imbibe any portion of Mr. Leland's 
enthusiasm for the art it should be almost as amusing. . . . It is one of those books which no household should 
be without.'—ScoTsMAN. 








SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth decorated, 18s. 


e 
Kingsclere. 
By JOHN PORTER. Edited by BYRON WEBBER. 
With 19 Full-page and numerous smaller Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works; or, The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. 
By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. 
Crown Sve. Is. 3 cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Where to Go for a Holiday. 


By E. P. SHort, Sir H. MAXWELL, JoHN Watson, JANE BARLOW, PAUL LANGE, 
W. GraHam, Mary L. CAMERON, JusTIN H. McCartuy, J. H. SALTER, PH@BE ALLEN, 
J. Beckett, L. Rivers ViNE, and C. F. Gorpon CUMMING. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, “— 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


~The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


One Shilling Monthly, or 14s. per year, post free. In addition to Stories and Articles upon 
Subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘TABLE TALK’ by SyLvANUS URBAN appears 
monthly. Cases for Binding, 2s. each. 


The Idler. 


Edited by JEROME K. JEROME. 
Profusely Illustrated. 1s. Monthly, or 16s. per year, post free. Tue First E1icHT VoLumgs 
are now ready, cloth, 5s. each; Vol. IX. 7s. 6d. Cases for Binding, 15. 6. each. 


——— 








_—— 








POPULAR NOVELS, set in new type, medium 8vo. 6¢. each; cloth, 1s. each. 


Under Two Flags. By Ovuipa. 
The Golden Butterfly. By Sir WALTER Besant and JAMEs Rice. 
The Moonstone. By Wikre CoLttns. 

Peg Woffington; and Christie Johnstone. By CHARLES READE. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By Cuaries Reape. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ By Cuaries READE. 
The Woman in White. By WiLkre CoLtins. 
Antonina; or, the Fall of Rome. By WILKIE COLLINs. 


Walford’s County Families of the 
United Kingdom (1897). 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold 
or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 


House of Commons (1897). 
Royal 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, 55. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1897). 


Containing an Alphabetical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch 
and Irish Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1897). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 
Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1897). 


Containing a List of all the Members of the New PARLIAMENT, their Town and Country 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 


Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1897). 


Containing an Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, ts. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the 
London Charities. 


Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited by JOHN 
LANE. Published Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 














London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


FIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


THIRD SERIES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


‘All the qualities that give value and distinction to Mr. Dobson's earlier studies in the century of his choice 
are to be found in this new series of his admirable “ Vignettes.” Never had century a devotee more loving and 
exact... . Mr. Dobson knows the eighteenth century as if he had lived through it and kept a diary. . . It is to 
be hoped that yet more volumes of these “ Vignettes” are to appear, and that the excellent index which is 
supplied with the present volume may give place, at some far distant date, to a general index of what is already 
one of the best existing collections of literary anecdotes and portraits."— MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘The characteristic ingredients of the papers are as good as ever—a little gossip, a little bibliography, a little 
research (just the tit-bits picked for us out of long-hidden lab ), a little criticism, a few telling circumstances 
of the age, and all mixed plentifully with quiet humour. Arduous work was never given so delightfully 
frivolous an air. Mr. Dobson hides the pains of his learning and offers us the sweets.'—SKETCH. 

* There are some subjects which individual writers have made peculiarly their own. Mr. Austin Dobson and 
the belles lettres of the eighteenth century afford a casein point. It is doubtful whether anyone now living 
knows more than Mr. Dobson of the “ tcacup times” of Queen Anne and the heady potations of the three Georges, 
and it is quite certain that no one can write of them with more ease and charm. The Third Series of his 
“ Righteenth Century Vignettes ” is as delightful and as impeccable as its predecessors, which is to say a great 
deal in the way of praise. In scme of those polished verses, which are growing so unfortunately rare from his 
pen, Mr. Dobson well indicates his method, ... This modest aim is most refreshing after the big books of 
needless biograpby that “clutter up" our shelves ; when executed with so artistic a hand, it may fai:ly be said 
to have given usa a work already classic.’"—-WorrD. 

‘Of the fifteen papers which make up this volume there is not one that has not a distinct charm of its own. 
Refined in diction, careful and comprehensive in treatment, and exceptionaily faseinating in theme, “ Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes ” should find a place in every well-chosen library..—CoukT JOURNAL. 

‘A Third Series of Mr. Austin Dobson's “ Eighteenth Century Vignettes” is very welcome ; we hope he may 
live to complete a baker's dozen of them, and that in his ripe old age Le may throw them all together, rearrange 
the studies in chronological order, and so raise adurable monument to his knowledge, taste, and industry. .. . The 
preface to the present volume is a copy of octosyl’abics that Gay or Parnell might have been very giad to sign. 
. +. We believe we exaggerate nothing when we say that Mr. Dobeon alone of living scholars has the requisite 
eighteenth-century knowledge for such a work of sustained, minute erndition.’—SaTurDAY REVIEW. 

‘It may safely be said that Mr. Dobson does more with his miniatures than could be done with paintings 
onan heroic scale. For if we are to love the eighteenth century whole-heartedly, the love must be planted there 
yd by the methods that Mr. Dobson adopts. With a keen vision, et once microscopic and far-reaching, 

. Dobson understands the craft of sclecting his materials, already patiently compiled,and of grouping them 
into that happy combination of pleasing discursiveness, bland humour, and genial philosophy that will secure for 
his Third Series as hospitable a welcome as was accorded to his first and second excursions into the lives and 
adventures of eighteenth-century worthies.'.—MoRNING LEADER. 

‘This Third Series of “ Eighteenth Century Vignettes” will be very welcome to that circle who during the 
last tweaty years have learned to take so much interest in the life of the eighteenth century, and to Sud in Mr. 
Austin Dobson one of the most charming and trustworthy of its historians.'—Times, 











Also, uniform, crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. each. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


‘The characteristic of Mr. Dobson appears to be a singular power of perception and reciation, It would 
be difficult to name another contemporury critic with such nicety of observation, and with such a happy faculty 
of discovering and pointing out the peculiar merits of works well known to all, but in which Mr. Dobson is able 
to point out some fresh beauties or a new charm of thought or expression.'—ATHANEUM. 

*Mr. Dobson has here put together twenty winning sketches of much that is most dear and pleasant in the 
arts and letters of his cherished age. All are gocd-some choicely good. ... We find it hard to say, without 
foolish airs of enthusiasm, how good is this book.’—ACADEMY. 

‘It presents the most exact series of pictures of a certaia past society which has ever been given ay = 

PEAKER. 

‘These papers breathe the spirit of the philosophic century ; they speak its language ; they know where to find 
poetry and humanity beneath the powder and the patch; but, most of all, they know its books and literary 
people, and write of them with a tender sympatby which to many readers will make these books and literary 
people more interesting than they would be in themselves.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Mr. Austin Dobson has written a book instinct with vitality, abounding ia delicate observation, its details 
artistically selected, its learning most pleasantly disguised.'—TADLET. 

‘Mr. Dobson calls these charming studies “ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.” Each essay is a mosaic of minute, 
gatheret from every quarter, and exquisitely pieced together 20 as to form a little picture. Not merely the 
literature, but the topography and iconography of the period are at Mr. Dobson's finger-ends.’ 

DaILy CHRONICLE. 
‘The good qualities which distinguished the First Series of Mr. Austin Dobson's “Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes” distin guish the Second. There is the same admirable mastery of facts, minute and complete. 
There is the same pleasant sympathy with the subject, and the same easy and sufficient power of exposition. . .. 
An admirable chronicler—in fact, admirable with the knowledge of an expert and the spirit of a scholar.’ 
PaLL MALL GAZzRTTE, 

*. ». The other papers are not less delight-giving ; but, after all, the book is not so much one to be written 
about as one to be bought and read and lent—though only to impecunious book Jovers—and, when it returns to 
its shelf, to be read again.’-—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

— Pleasant is only too mild and general a word for the contents of a book which, for all its singular unpreten- 
tiousness, is very nearly unique at the present day.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A CAPFUL 0’ NAILS: a North-Country Story. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘Joseph’s Coat.’ 

* Mr. Christie Murray’s new book is one which will certainly add to his already great popularity. It is a 
perfectly convincing and yet concise account of the sufferings of the poor nailers of a generation ago. It is 
written at once with sympathy and knowledge, and, despite its extreme sadness, will be read with pleasure by all 
who care fora story with a touch of history in it... . Altogether,“ A Capful o’ Nails” is a clever and an 
impressive book.'"—Nrw SATURDAY. 

‘There is an intensity of feeling about the story, with a purpose that very often fulfils the same function as 
art. The story of the agitation is told with all Mr. Christie Murray's fidelity to life and vivacity of description, 
He has produced a wonderfully realistic and pathetic romance of English life.,—Morninc LEADER. 

‘No reader, surely, can follow this excellent story without feeling a thrill of human sympathy for the cause of 
the industrial community which Mr. Murray 80 eloquently and forcibly pleads. The book is one which merits 
the attentive readidg of all who can appreciate good literature, and equally of all who can enjoy a sterling heart- 
moving story.’— DaILy Mar, 

* An extremely tragical story, the painfulness of which is enhanced by Mr. Murray’s prefatorial assurance that 
in its main lines the tale is quite true.’—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 

‘A story founded on fact, full of pathos and quiet power.’-—CoLONIES AND INDIA. 


MRS. CROKER’S NEW STORIES, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN THE KINGDOM OF KERRY, 


and other Stories. 
By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘A Family Likeness,’ 


* The book, as a whole, is full of entertainment for all sorts of readers, and basn’t a dull page.’—ScoTsmax, 
_‘ A fascinating volume of short stories, slight and simple in point of plot, admirable in style. Mrs. Croker 
writes with sympathy, knowledge. and conviction ; and this, her latest effort, will add to a reputation that is 
already well advanced.’—Va\1rry Fair. 

‘Mrs. Oroker can never fail of a welcome while she keeps her hand unchanged and her wit sharpened. She 
has never been better, more characteristic, and more easily pleasing, than shs is in this volume.’—Wor Lp. 

* We are glad to be able to praise this volume. . . . We think that Mrs. Oroker is at her best when telling 
short stories, and that she possesses the rare art of being able to compress a tale into small limits without in any 
way cramping its effectiveness.’—TABLET. 

‘Mrs, Croker’s book is light and agreeable.’—GrasGuw HERALD, 

‘ Mrs. Croker’s Irish stories always have a truthful ring about them. . . . The dramatic touch, never omitted 
in real life, is to be found recorded in these tales, and her dialogue is always lively and full of spicy phrases,’— 
Literary WORLD. 

* Mrs. Croker has a keen eye for the eccentricities of Irish character, a happy knack of description, and an 
unfailing flow of good spirits. It is impossible to fecl morose in the presence of so cunning a story-writer.’— 


ORNING LEADER. TWO M ASTERS. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barrington.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

‘Mrs. Croker has written many stories, but she has perhaps written none better than “Two Masters.” ... 
The richness and variety of character that spring up on every other page of “Two Masters” would of them- 
selves make Mrs. Croker’s book an entertaining romance ; but she has also a stor; tu tell of crime and mystery 
that makes her book doubly delightful..—Monrnix@ LEADER. 

* A story full of incident, and excellently worked out.’—LiTrerany WORLD. 

‘Mrs, Croker writes brightly ; her book is most entertaining, and the interest is well maintained through- 
out.’—HEARTH AND HomE. 

‘A new book by Mrs, Croker always promises entertainment to the novel-reader; her scenes are fresh and 
instinct with life, her English is smooth and pure, her types are mostly of pleasant people. . . . The story is 
written in so sunny and pleasant a vein that the reader feels gratefui to the author who has discoursed #0 
pleasantly of love and life, and spared him so much that is unpleasant.’—MADAMB. 


A NEW EDITION. 


A LIFE INTEREST. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER, Author of ‘ Maid, Wife, or Widow?’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6¢. 

* There is a certain freshness in all Mrs. Alexander’s work, which always gives it an interest. Ax this quality 
may be found, to more or less extent, in ** Valerie’s Fate,” in “ Maid, Wife, or Widow ?” in “The Wooivg o't,” 80 
in “ A Life Interest.” Out of good materials she weaves a story which has throughout an air of simplicity, an 
——? of ae middle-class home life, out of which it rarely rises, but which is itself not without its own 
c ’—Nerw SATURDAY. 

* Books from the pen of this clever authoress are always read with more than ordinary interest, and the above 
is a fresh example of her correct and finished literary method, for which she is so famous. It is altogether & 
charming tale of romance and domestic interest, . .. The book is full of domestic incident, thoroughly well 
worked out, making it a pleasurable task to read a story containing such well-developed plot and natural circum- 
stances,’—EUROPEAN MAIL. 

‘One cannot read Mrs, Alexander's story of ‘A Life Interest’ without being frequently reminded of that 
prime favourite among nursery stories, the history of Cinderella. The fact that the volume under review 1s the 
cheap reprint of a successful story speaks for itself more poiently than a volume of congratulatory criticism 
could do,’—LITERARY WORLD, 


London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s, 


Diary of a Citizen of Paris during 
‘the Terror.’ 


By EDMOND BIRE. Translated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. With Photogravure Frontispieces. 


This is a history of the most important and exciting period of the French Revolution, and one which is of 
such value that it has been couronné by the Académie Frangaise, and eulogised in a recent report in the following 





terms: ‘It all the interest of romance and all the value of real history, not a single fact being advanced 
without some authority or document to support it. The recital is of absorbing interest and has a natural and 
easy flow.” 


‘The two handsome volumes before us purport to be the diary of a citizen of Paris during “ The Terror.” 
Both of the volumes contain close on four hundred pages ; the first entry is made on September 21, 1792, and the 
last on November 1, 1793. M. Biré’s work is, theretore, a history of the French Revolution from the convocation 
of the National Convention until the fall and execution of the leaders of the Gironde. The vast amount of 
material at the author's disposal can be imagined, yet we venture to assert that there is not an unnecessary line, 
nota suspicion of padding, in these tomes. They give a lifelike breathing picture of the most grotesquely 
terrible epoch in the history of modern times. . . . For every entry in his diary this conscientious citizen gives 
chapter and verse for his information, derived for the most from the daily newspapers of the time, or from the 
minutes of the Convention. Not the most microscopic detail escapes being labelled with its reference. The 
imposing list of authorities quoted guarantees the research and the labour of the historian. ... M. Biré has 
given us a work which in these days of shallow impressions and histories churned out while you wait. we should 
receive with gratitude. It is scholarly without being pedantic ; it is picturesque without being inaccurate. It 
can be consulted ag a text-book and read as a romance. The English translation is excellent.’—PaLL Maui 
GAZETTE. 

‘A work of great research and of much interest.’—DatLy News. 

‘ The incidents of the “ Terror” are noted down from day to day as they occurred, and the most scrupulous 
care appears to have been taken, by consultation of the best authorities and the diligent perusal of the news- 
papers, bills, posters, and pamphlets of the period, to describe each event with the closest possible approach to 
accuracy.’—SCOTSMAN, 

‘The French Academy has thought so well of M. Biré’s book as to give it the second “ prix Gobert,” and 
certainly it is remarkably full, and the details, though all based upon contemporary evidence, are fur the most 
part new to those who have only a fair acquaintance with the time.’-—TimEs, 


DR. PARKER’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Might Have Been: some Life Notes. 
By Dr. JOSEPH PARKER. 


‘Dr. Parker has the inestimable faculty of saying a great deal in the briefest possible compass. This new 
book of his is a collection of pithy, miscellaneous notes, in which he touches upon al] manner of topics and per- 
sonalities, from Her Majesty the Queen to the friendly policeman, from Henry Ward Beecher to Sir Henry Irving, 
from George Eliot to John Oliver Hobbes. The book, which is full of genial charity, is one that may be taken up 
at any odd moment and always enjoyed.’—DaILy MAIL. 

*. . . Space fails to tell many other good things, but Dr. Parker’s book will speak for itself. Many things in 
it might make even “ Arthur” roar.’—PaLL MALL GAZETTE, 

‘There are plenty of good things ; and Dr. Parker's good things are very good. .. . Dr. Parker has as much 
high-class fun in him as any man in the three kingdoms, When it flows spontaneously it is delightful....A 
=e true heart, and a piety which is not ashamed of itself, show everywhere in these pages.’—CHaiSTIAN 

ORLD. 

‘There is a fund of varied entertainment in “ Might Have Been.” He is a humorist is Dr. Parker, and he is 
also a most eloquent preacher. In both capacities he appears in this volume.’—SpoxTine Lire, 

‘ An extremely able and interesting book. There is an abundance of fun... . The idea of the volume has a 
touch of genius. The volume simply teems with good things, and good things of different kinds. It hasa 
profusion of capital stories, many of them taken from the great preacher’s own experience.’—INDEPENDENT. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 


By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘Mrs. Meade handles her materials with her accustomed skill, and constructs an eminently readable story. 
- » Those who like an exciting story of incident and mystery wiil find one in this volume.’—Sreakgr. 

** Dr. Rumsey’s Patient” is described by its authors as “a very strange story,” and the verdict must stand ; 
but strange stories can easily be interesting, and this one is certainly entitled to a good word on that account. 
It is, in fact, briskly written. It has also many well-contrived scenes and natural descriptions... On the 
whole, the :eader find it both entertaining and pathetic. —ATHEN2UM. 

‘ Enough bas been said to show that the story has elements of high interest.’—ScoTsMan. 

‘ The struggle for the man’s soul between the powers of good and evil is very well told.'—DatLy CHRONICLE. 

* For the strange circumstances in which an eminent brain specialist, Dr. Rumsey, plays an interesting part, 
we must refer our readers to the novel ; the dénowement is contrived with remarkable skill.\—DalLy TELEGRAPH, 

‘ The book is exciting and well written.’—GUARDIAN. 

‘It is strongly written. . . . A clever authorexe and a clever specialist between them have constructed a little 
romance that will gladden the heart of a jaded novel-reader in search of something new.’—St, James's Gaverre, 


‘ Mrs. Meade handles her materials with her accustomed skill, and constructs an e ~ ta 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, WC. 
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JUSTIN H. McCARTHY’S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE ROYAL CHRISTOPHER. 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, Author of ‘A London Legend.’ Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 67, 


‘Mr. McCarthy, by the charm of his pure and unaffected English, and by his naturalness of writing, succeeds 
in maintaining the interest of the reader to the end of the story.’"—ScoTSMAN. 
*’Tis a breezy yarn, which boys are sure to enjoy."—PatLL Mati GAZETTE. 


MR. J. E. MUDDOCK’S NEW ROMANCE. 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of ‘ Basile the Jester’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 67, 


‘The story is brimful of sensation from cover to cover, and from the time that Lochinvar makes hot love 
to Cecilia to the epoch of his romantic elopement with Helen of Netherby, and the subsequent marriage of Cecilia 
to a more constant and worthy man from this side of the Border, there is not a dull or tedious page in the book.’ 

‘Very readable and enjoyable.—GLascow H&RALD. LITERARY Won.p, 

‘Mr. Muddock has a vigorous imagination, and embellishes history in an interesting manner.’—STan. 

‘An historical story worthy of all praise, . . . It is useless to attempt putting the book down until we have 
reached the finish.—OoLonis AND INDIA. 

*The love scenes are written in a conspicuously touching and fascinating style; while the stormier events 
are indicated with strong effect and stirring truth. —EvrorgaNn Mart. 

* He is never didactic, his style is straightforward and vigorous, his descriptions are vivid and to the point, 
and his pages are most liberally besprinkled with warlike episodes and sanguinary onslaughts. ... As a boy's 
—_— « ar Lochinvar ” ought to be popniar; it is wholesome and spirited, and just the thing for a juveniie 
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THE STRANGE EXPERIENCE OF 
MR. TILLOTSON. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “A FAMILY OF QUALITY.” 


CHAPTER I. 


N the freshest of June mornings George Tillotson opened 
O the French window in his breakfast-room, and stepped out 
on to the lawn. 

It was not yet quite ten o’clock, and the dew still flashed among 
the grassy spears, and hung upon the gossamer threads that, like 
Liliputian fetters, bound the awakening rhododendrons. It was 
carnival time with the birds, and Nature lay a-bed and listened. 
Under the tree-tents ecstatic thrushes struggled vainly with the 
rapture that oppressed them. Overhead invisible larks like disem- 
bodied spirits soared singing heavenwards, while from distant farm- 
sheds a lusty cock shouted defiance to the parish. 

Near at hand all was brightness and light, but down in the 
meadows there still lay about the dazed landscape swathes of sunlit 
mist, through which the trees stood half-revealed as through a 
languorous veil which unseen hands were slowly drawing off from 
copse and field. 

He stood for some time bareheaded, as became the holiness of 
the scene, watching the misty madness slowly pass away as Nature 
cleared her brain once more. 

“ An English June’s hard to beat,” he remarked to himself with 
a spasm of patriotic pride. 

He turned and made for the house, from which he soon emerged 
with a cap on his head and a book in his hand, and began strolling 
round in a leisurely fashion, considering with a critical eye the 
various points of view, after which he commenced a minute inspec- 
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tion of the outhouses and appurtenances, poking his somewhat 
lengthy nose in at every door or window he passed with an interest 
born of his new proprietorship. 

“Queer old place !” he ejaculated, as he concluded his survey, 
and stood looking about for inspiration. There was a pleased 
expression on his face, as if his investigation had given him 
satisfaction. 

As he stood there his eye caught sight of a footpath which 
opened into a shady grove of trees that slowly climbed the rising 
ground in the rear of the house. The inducement it offered of 
shade and an extended view seemed to attract him, for he at once 
made for it and passed in. He followed the footpath, which wound 
indolently upwards through the foliage, until he found himself stand- 
ing on a small clearing on the top, where stood a rustic seat which 
commanded for miles an uninterrupted stretch of wood and meadow, 
with—a cannon-shot away—a tiny white hamlet clinging to the 
velvet slope. 

He sat down, and for some time gave himself up to enjoyment 
of the wooded wonder that lay before him. 

“ Very pretty /” he remarked slowly, more than once, in a patron- 
ising tone as he looked around. “ Yes, this is really very nice.” 

By-and-by he drew out the book which he had slipped into his 
pocket as he came up the hill, and began to read. The work seemed 
to please him mightily, for he laughed ecstatically more than once, 
and at last, taking a pencil from his pocket, he made a mark against 
several passages with a vigour which was evidently intended to convey 
his complete agreement with the author. The book was an anthology 
which he had picked up on a Paris bookstall on his way home from 
China, and was entitled “Les Femmes jugées par les Méchantes 
Langues.” It was, as its name implied, a collection of more or less 
ill-natured sayings at the expense of the fair sex, collected from writers 
of all times and both sexes from the days of King Solomon, who, 
however great his wisdom, had evidently not wit enough to conceal 
the fact that some at least of his numerous wives had been too much 
for him. It is a book which probably only men who have suffered 
at the hands of women read with real pleasure, and thus it may be 
surmised from the enjoyment Mr. Tillotson seemed to draw from it 
that such at one time or other had been his lot. 

He read—occasionally interrupting his entertaining incursions 
into the realms of feminine depravity to gaze upon the enchanting 
view—for nearlyan hour. At the end of that time even the misdeeds 
of woman seemed to pall upon him, for he got up, and laying down 
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the book, lit a cigar and advanced to the rustic fence, where he 
stood looking down for several minutes with evident interest at some 
object beneath. He had caught sight of a young man and woman 
walking arm-in-arm in the meadows, and he gazed at them with an 
expression in which amusement was tempered by a chastened 
cynicism, in which, perchance, mingled some flavour of the 
‘*‘ Méchantes Langues.” 

“ Lovers !” he ejaculated, and he laughed with the pleased laugh 
of a man who finds in others’ folly a condonation of his own. 

He blew a whiff of smoke and watched it slowly circle into pallid 
rings. 

“They’re inoculating themselves, I suppose,” he said aloud. 
“ Love’s like smallpox—to escape a severe illness, you take it in a 
milder form. That’s why it’s called ‘calf-love,’ I suppose—does the 
same thing for you as cowpox, if you take it in time.” 

He laughed aloud at the conceit, which tickled him so much that, 
forgetting all about the “ Méchantes Langues,” he turned and slowly 
descended the hill, leaving the volume lying open on the seat, pro- 
testing dumbly against his carelessness, eloquently silent ina hundred 
tongues. 

That evening after dinner Mr. Tillotson thought he would like 
to renew his studies in fields where he had found so much entertain- 
ment, when suddenly he remembered that he had left the ingenious 
volume on the mound behind the house. The discovery was not 
altogether displeasing to him, for although content to pay the tribute 
of repose to the excellence of the dinner he had eaten, he was never- 
theless not sorry to be compelled to ascend that tower of silence 
and see the evening light lying upon the summer fields. 

On reaching the top he found the book just as he had left it, but 
on taking it up he noticed a slip of paper laid between the leaves. 
He did not remember to have put any mark into the book, and he 
drew it out, wondering what it could be that he had so carelessly 
left to the mercy of any passer-by. He opened it, and found to his 
surprise that it was a fragment of paper, evidently torn off a letter, 
and containing some lines written in pencil in a feminine hand. As 
he read the words a look of blank amazement grew into his face. 
He turned the paper over and looked at the other side ; then he 
turned it back again ; then he looked down at the book suspiciously, 
as if he thought it might be in collusion with the note ; then he once 
more read it over slowly and critically. These were the words :— 

“Men who read such books should be careful not to leave them 
lying about. If you go to such sources for your ideas of women you 
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will be sure to-fall into the ditch you have dug for yourself. A 
knowledge of the ‘Méchantes Langues’ may very easily lead to the 
practice of the bonnes détises.” 

“Who the deuce can have put this here?” he thought, staring at 
the small white reprover in bewilderment, with feelings akin to those 
of Gulliver when he found himself bearded by the Liliputian 
champion. 

He glanced furtively around as if he expected to hear a storm of 
jeers break on him from behind the bushes, and to see a troop of 
indignant elderly females rush out to avenge the insult he had offered 
to their sex. But no stern vindicator of womanhood appeared, and 
he was forced to look elsewhere for a possible explanation of the 
mystery. 

But where was he to look for it? He did not yet know a single 
woman in the neighbourhood even by sight, having taken possession 
of the house only on the previous evening. He had not as much as 
seen a petticoat since his arrival, he told himself; and then he 
stopped, for all of a sudden he remembered having passed two girls 
in the lane leading to the village shortly after sunset. He recalled 
now the look with which they had met his gaze—a look in which 
the natural interest they felt in the new tenant of the Priory had 
mingled with something secretly satirical, which had puzzled him 
considerably at the time, but the meaning of which was now 
abundantly plain to him. One of these girls, he was sure, had 
written this note. The thought pleased him immensely, for though 
it was sarcastic, and even something more, he yet felt flattered to 
think they—or one of them—had shown so much interest in what 
he read. 

Which of them was it? he wondered. Both, he remembered, 
were tall and both handsome in their different styles, and he would 
have felt unable to decide which he preferred, only that having 
passed the greater part of his life among yellow-skinned, dark-haired 
peoples, he naturally preferred that women should be fair. 

As he descended the rambling pathway towards the house he felt 
that a very interesting chapter in his hitherto somewhat humdrum 
existence might be about to open. Although a scorner of Hymen 
he had rather a weakness for tall girls, and he was not at all dis- 
inclined to smooth his rugged front—metaphorically speaking, for 
there was nothing of the noble beast about him—and play the lion 
to this fair Una of the place. 

On the following morning, shortly after eleven o’clock, he was 
strolling in the lane not far from the entrance to his grounds when, 
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to his delight, he saw approaching him the very girls he had passed 
on the previous evening, and who were at that moment occupying his 
thoughts. 

*‘ Now,” he said to himself, “I shall find out if they were the 
perpetrators of that note, and if so, which of them it was that wrote it.” 

As he drew near he looked hard at them, throwing into his face 
an expression which was intended to convey to them an intimation 
of the completeness of his comprehension, and as they passed he 
studied their faces closely, seeking to find there some sign of self- 
consciousness. They, on their side, encountered his eyes with 
opposite yet equally suggestive demeanour. One—the fair one— 
looked him full in the face, while her companion gazed steadfastly 
before her and seemed to avoid his glance. 

Mr. Tillotson walked on a dozen paces or so, then stopped short, 
and took his cigar from his lips with a puzzled expression. 

“ Now, what does that mean?” he asked himself as he stood 
jooking after the retreating figures. “ Would a woman who had 
written such a note look the man in the face the next time she met 
him, or would she look away ?” 

First of all—being a man—he took the worst possible way to find 
out. He put himself in the woman’s place, and asked himself what 
he would have done in such a case. ‘ Why, look the person in the 
face, of course,” he replied, whereupon he came to the conclusion 
that the fair one had written it. 

Then he asked himself whether a woman would not do exactly 
the opposite from a man, and he felt inclined to think that it must 
have been the dark one. In the midst of his uncertainty a brilliant 
idea occurred to him. 

“]T’ll wait and see which of them looks round,” he thought, with 
a pleased feeling of being too much for them ; “that'll settle the 
matter.” 

His knowledge of feminine nature did not fail him here at least, 
for almost immediately one of the girls turned her head and looked 
back along the road; then, seeing that he was watching them, she 
withdrew it with a jerk. 

“Tt’s the dark one, by Jove!” he muttered between his teeth, 
with a slightly disappointed expression, for he had hoped somehow 
that it was the fair girl. 

Nevertheless, before he went to bed that night he had almost 
come to the conclusion that the fact of the dark girl having looked 
back proved that she had not written it at all. 

Next afternoon the Rector of the parish called to make the 
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acquaintance of the new tenant of the Priory. He proved to be a 
genial, ruddy-faced Englishman of fifty or thereabouts, who took a 
friendly interest in his new parishioner, and in return for some Chinese 
reminiscences gave him a sketch of the neighbourhood, drawing for 
him a sort of social ordnance-map of the place, accompanying it with 
graphic descriptions of the most eligible families and the houses they 
occupied—everything, in fact, which a new-comer in his position ought 
to know. 

At parting he rallied him in a fatherly sort of way upon his 
bachelorship, which he generously attributed to the want of 
opportunity rather than to a lack of inclination. 

“We have some charming girls hereabouts-——dangerous girls, as 
perhaps you may discover before long,” he remarked, looking at him 
with a knowing air. 

“Oh! I’m not the least afraid of them,” returned George care- 
lessly ; “ I’m not that sort of man; in fact, I’m not a marrying man 
at all.” 

“ Not a marrying man /” echoed the Rector, looking at him as 
if he had just informed him that he was an invertebrate, or that he 
breathed by gills instead of by lungs. ‘Nonsense, Mr. Tillotson! 
every man is a marrying man who meets the right woman.” 

George shook his head. 

“Women,” he said, somewhat tolerantly, “are too frivolous for 
me, too fond of dress and gossip, and all that sort of thing. I like 
something solid.” 

“They’re not men, if that’s what you mean,” returned his visitor 
with emphasis, “which is a very good thing for us. I’m afraid you 
haven’t known the right sort of woman yet. Wait till you have seen 
our girls before you talk like that. I'll set some of them at you if 
you don’t take care.” 

“ There’s no danger,” answered George with a laugh, “I know 
women thoroughly.” 

“Well!” said the Rector, “let him that thinketh himself to stand 
take heed lest he fall,” and with a warning laugh he departed. 

That evening Mr. Tillotson repaired, as was now his invariable 
custom in fine weather, to the mound to enjoy the prospect, and 
perhaps to cull a few choice morsels from the “ Méchantes Langues.” 
As he was about to sit down he noticed something white peeping 
from underneath a stone, which was placed somewhat ostentatiously 
at one end of the bench, and which on examination proved to be a 
piece of paper carefully folded. He looked at it curiously. 

“ Another note, by Jove!” he thought. “I wonder what she 
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has got to say this time?” and with a feeling that was half-doubt, 
half-pleasure, he opened it and read as follows :— 

“You have been saying that women are too frivolous for you, and 
that you therefore avoid them. You do wrong to say so, for the 
inevitable conclusion is that you have associated only with frivolous 
women. It may mean, moreover, that women of sense and intelli- 
gence have hitherto avoided you.” 

Mr. Tillotson laughed as he finished the note, but it was a laugh 
of that uneasy kind which suggests that a man is trying to impose 
on himself with his own bad money. He did not feel particularly 
elated at the discovery that his thoughtless words to the Rector had 
already found their way to his fair critic’s ears, and he decidedly 
winced at the pointed application to himself which she had made of 
them. 

He sat down, and drawing his pocket-book from his breast- 
pocket, took from it the former note, and carefully compared the two 
handwritings. He soon came to the conclusion that they were from 
the same hand. The writing was bold and strong, containing, 
assuredly, no suggestion of frivolity, but belonging rather to that new 
school of feminine penmanship which is evidently meant as an 
intimation that the new Exodus has commenced, and that the chosen 
people is moving onwards out from the land of the later bondage. 

Who could the writer be ? he wondered. He thought it should 
not be very difficult to find out from the data he already possessed. 
She was evidently a friend of the Rector and knew French, and, 
moreover, he had two excellent specimens of her writing. The last 
advantage was not of so much importance as might at first sight 
appear, for he was not sure that he would care to let anyone see the 
contents of the notes, the tone of which was, to say the least, 
satirical. But he was determined to spare no effort to discover who 
she was. 

On the next evening but one he was idly strolling bareheaded 
over his lawn, smoking and experiencing the peace of mind of him 
who has dined wisely, when happening to raise his eyes to the mound 
behind the house he saw there something which strangely affected 
him. He stopped short and gazed eagerly towards it for a moment; 
then suddenly snatching the cigar from his lips he dashed into the 
house, from which he returned a moment later with a cap, which he 
excitedly tried to fix on his head as he ran at the top of his speed 
round the house in the direction of the eminence. 

“By Jove! I'll catch her this time,” he thought, as he came in 
sight of the wooded slope and cast a hurried glance towards it. 
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There, beyond doubt, indistinctly visible through the underwood, 
was a female figure, as to which the only thing he could affirm with 
any certainty was that she wore something white fluttering about 
her head. 

He was so excited and so eager that he did not stop to open the 
gate, but endeavoured to swing himself over the iron fence, which he 
did so clumsily that his foot caught in the topmost rail and he fell on 
the other side with such magnificent adandon that his pocket-book 
flew from his pocket and burst open, strewing the grass for some 
distance around with notes and papers. 

Mr. Tillotson picked himself up carefully, and having first 
heartily consigned the offending fence to a well-deserved perdition, 
he proceeded to collect his treasures from amongst the long grass. 
This was a work which required some little time, and as he hurried 
up the slope he cursed the unfortunate accident which he feared had 
defrauded him of his chance. 

He was right. On reaching the top there was no one there, 
nor could he see any sign of feminine apparel along the path which 
led to the lane, as far as it was visible tohim. He was too late. 

He glanced instinctively at the bench, half hoping to find there 
something to repay him for his exertions and disappointment, but in 
vain. There was no note ; but then, as he told himself, she had very 
likely caught a glimpse of him giving chase, and so had beaten a 
hasty retreat without leaving her sting behind. 

As he stood wiping his forehead and waiting to recover breath, 
he turned and let his eyes stray again down towards the pathway 
where it joined the lane, and as he looked he saw a country woman 
pass through the stile and enter the road. She wore a white sun- 
bonnet, and he felt sure that it must have been she who had caused 
him the vain pursuit. He bit his lip in vexation, and was about to 
turn away in disgust when he happened to glance towards the exposed 
part of the lane, and as he did so he saw two figures emerge from 
the shadow of the trees, and walk quickly along the open towards 
the village. They were the two girls he so strongly suspected of 
being his unknown tormentors, and he started as he looked at them, 
for one of them wore on her sailor-hat a white veil which fluttered 
behind her as she went. 

He ground his teeth in annoyance, and let slip a loaded ex- 
pression to relieve his feelings, much as aeronauts drop overboard 
a bag of sand when they are in difficulties. Then, with a feeling 
that Fate was not playing with him fairly, but was unduly favouring 
the woman, he turned and slowly descended the slope away from 
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the house by the path which led down to the lane. As he turned 
into it he could see—a good way ahead—the figures of the two girls, 
whose dresses and walk he easily distinguished as he sauntered along 
behind them. 

He had followed them for some distance, and was just thinking 
of turning back, when he perceived lying on the ground, some dis- 
tance ahead, something white, which on picking up he found to be 
a half-sheet of note-paper, on which was written something in ink. 
The thought at once flashed into his mind that here might be an 
important link in his evidence, for it must have been dropped by one 
of them, otherwise they would have noticed it as they passed. 

He opened it out, and having ascertained by a glance—for he was 
a gentleman—that it contained merely a shopping memorandum, he 
eagerly scanned the handwriting to see if it was the same as 
before. He thougit it was, but could not feel perfectly sure. 
He had had but little practice in reading the writing of women ; had 
it been that of a man it would have been different. 

On comparing it with the other papers that evening by candle- 
light, he felt almost sure they were from the same hand, and he was 
proportionately elated at his good fortune, when suddenly a dis- 
quieting thought occurred to him. Might not this paper have been 
dropped intentionally by these girls in order to mislead him? He 
had a high—perhaps I should say rather a low—opinion of the 
capacity of women for cunning. A writer in the “Méchantes 
Langues” had said that Macchiavelli was a very clever man, but that 
he would have made only an ordinary woman, and he had an exalted 
idea of the authority of that instructive work. On the whole, he 
went to bed in a less happy frame of mind than he had been in an 
hour before. 

For some days after this he repaired regularly to the mound, 
curious to see if any more notes were deposited there by the 
mysterious unknown, but always without success, and at last he was 
driven to the conclusion that the writer had seen him giving chase 
on that eventful evening and had taken fright. If that were so he 
feared that no more notes would be forthcoming, a circumstance 
which he distinctly regretted, for he felt he would miss the interest 
they had brought into his life and the excitement of waiting for new 
developments in this piquant affair. At the same time he told him- 
self their discontinuance would prove almost beyond doubt that their 
authorship lay with one of the two girls, and with this he was fain to 
be content. Meanwhile he would watch and wait. 
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CHAPTER II. 


It was nearly a week later that, strolling homeward through the 
meadows one morning in a brown study, he was suddenly hailed by 
someone close behind him, and turning round he found himself 
confronted by the Rector, accompanied by the two girls who had 
been so much in his thoughts of late. 

He was for a moment somewhat embarrassed by the unexpected- 
ness of the encounter, but the Rector, who possessed in perfection 
that easy benevolence of manner which is so becoming in a clergy- 
man, carelessly put aside the awkwardness of the moment. 

“Let me,” he said, with a wave of his hand, “introduce you to 
two young friends of mine, whom I am sure you will be charmed to 
know—Miss Bellenden and her cousin Miss Armitage ”—glancing 
first towards the dark girl and then towards the fair. 

He was evidently delighted to stand sponsor to their acquain- 
tanceship, and beamed upon them with anticipatory affection. 
Clergymen are all match-makers by profession, and are always 
interested in promoting marriages. 

The two girls bowed with that coy frankness which is so engaging 
in pretty girls, as Mr. Tillotson lifted his hat somewhat awkwardly, 
feeling perfectly conscious that his manner was slightly lacking in 
ease, for he was too much engrossed watching the behaviour of his 
new acquaintances to pay proper attention to his own. As for them, 
he thought there might—or might not—be some little self-conscious- 
ness in Miss Bellenden’s manner, and something almost like shyness 
in Miss Armitage’s look as she returned his bow ; but then he had 
already come to the conclusion that she was naturally somewhat 
shyer than her companion. 

For some time the Rector kept the ball of conversation briskly 
rolling as he dilated on the attractions of the neighbourhood, weighed 
the advantages of the country against those of the town, and de- 
scanted upon the superiority of English as against foreign and, still 
more, Eastern life ; but as they reached a side path he stopped, and, 
waving an adieu, disappeared between the winding hedges. 

At last, George told himself, his opporturity had come, and he 
pulled himself together to take hold of his chance, casting about 
in his mind for the best means of developing his plan of campaign. 

“You two are born companions, I suppose,” he remarked by 
way of an opening ; “ you seem always to be together.” 

“Yes,” returned Miss Bellenden, who was outside, “we are a 
pair, and always go together.” 
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“ But,” he said, smiling, “ you can’t both marry the same man.” 

“ No,” she replied, “isn’t ita shame? I think we shall have to 
look for a country where men are allowed to make themselves as 
miserable as they please.” 

“ You will have to go a long way to do that, I fear—farther than 
France,” he said, meaningly. Then looking straight at Miss 
Armitage, he said, carelessiy, but with his eyes fixed steadily on her 
face, “ You both know France, I suppose ?” 

She looked up at him with an innocent smile. 

“Yes, we have both been at school in France. Everyone goes 
there nowadays.” She spoke without any sign of self-consciousness : 
his first light thrust had failed. 

“Do you ever go up to the mound?” he next inquned some- 
what abruptly, and as he asked the question he looked hard at them. 

“Oh! yes,” Miss Bellenden replied, speaking for both, “ we 
often go home that way from the village. The view from the top is 
considered somewhat fine by us provincials.” 

Still he could not detect a sign of embarrassment. He felt dis- 
concerted, but he was not yet at the end of his resources. He had 
still another card to play. 

They were now turning into the lane where their ways were to 
diverge. He waited till they had stopped to say good-bye, and were 
standing facing him, then carelessly putting his hand into his pocket 
he suddenly drew out the piece of paper he had found on the road 
and held it up before them. 

“This belongs to one of you, I think,” he said, pointedly ; 
“T found it lying in the lane two evenings ago just after you had 
passed.” 

As he spoke he watched with a kind of restrained triumph to see 
the effect which this damning piece of evidence would have, and 
curious to see how they would comport themselves in this crisis. 

Miss Bellenden took the scrap of paper with an appearance of 
much interest and looked at it. 

“Oh ! yes,” she said, frankly, “it belongs to me ; I must have 
dropped it on the road.” 

George was staggered by her coolness. ‘“ What an actress !” he 
thought ; but he only asked quietly : 

“Ts that your own handwriting ? ” 

Miss Bellenden looked up at him with an air of pleased surprise 
in her face. It might have been that the eagerness he showed to 
obtain the information amused her, but she only stood and smiled in 
his face. 
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“ Now I’ve cornered her,” he thought. “Is it your own hand. 
writing ?” he persisted, relentlessly. 

“ Yes,” she answered, frankly, “it is my own.” 

Mr. Tillotson looked at her in limp amazement. Her bold 
acceptance of the handwriting was the last thing he had expected, 
and completely unhinged him; he had never doubted that she 
would deny it, or at least that she would fence with the question. 
“‘ Shades of the ‘ Méchantes Langues’ !” he said to himself, “can an 
innocent-looking girl like that really be so deceitfully honest! There 
was a certain vindictiveness in his voice and manner as he spoke 
again. 

“T thought it was yours,” he said, pointedly. 

“ Really !” exclaimed his fair adversary, opening her eyes very 
wide. ‘“ Why did you think so? Surely you have never seen my 
writing before.” 

There was such a world of real or manufactured surprise visible 
both in the question and in the manner of asking that Mr. Tillotson 
saw at once that he had committed an error in strategy and had 
placed himself in a false position. He would probably only make 
things worse by any reference to the notes he had received, for what 
if she had not written them after all? He could not at the moment 
see his way plainly any further, and felt that there was nothing left 
for him but to accept the position for the present, and so they 
parted. 

As he walked homewards he told himself that he did not know 
where he stood or what to do next. What was he to think ?—for 
Miss Bellenden’s behaviour clearly meant one of two things. Either 
the handwriting on the paper he had found was not the same as that 
of the notes, or else she clearly wished him to understand that she 
was the person who had written them. The former he found diffi- 
cult, the latter impossible to believe. There was a third hypothesis 
possible, namely, that for some object or other she was not speaking 
the truth, which idea, being a gentleman, he at once dismissed from 
his mind. 

That evening he dined unhappily, nor could the choicest brand 
of Havanas avail to restore him to a pleasing frame of mind. He 
went to bed in an unusually discontented humour, after having vainly 
endeavoured to console himself by a lengthened excursion into the 
‘ Méchantes Langues,” as the only available means of revenging 
himself upon the sex at large. 
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CuaPTER III. 


During the next week or so Mr. Tillotson did not come any nearer 
the solution of the riddle which Fate seemed to have set him to guess. 
Nor did she seem inclined to afford him any help with it: on the 
contrary, she appeared to take a positive pleasure in aggravating him. 
The notes did not cease after the meeting in the meadows, as he 
had told himself they would do if they had emanated from the 
cousins. They came now, however, always by post, and were 
evidently written by someone who had means of knowing what he 
was doing. They never referred to remarks or opinions expressed 
to them, but they more than once hinted at occurrences which he 
thought no one could know about but they. Their tone varied 
somewhat : occasionally it was friendly and even admiring, but, as a 
rule, they resembled mosquitos, and left traces of their sting behind 
for days afterwards. He smoked many a cigar over the mystery of 
their parentage, and wasted many an hour in fruitless speculations, 
but he could never see beyond the two fair cousins in the affair. He 
made, during the weeks which followed, the acquaintanceship of other 
women living in the neighbourhood, old and young, but not one 
seemed to him to be the least likely to be the culprit. He felt com- 
pletely baffled. He could not believe that Miss Bellenden was the 
guilty one, or she would never have acknowledged so frankly that 
she had written the paper he had found. Yet, as she had done so, 
he felt he had no right to suspect Miss Armitage of the authorship of 
the notes. 

While he was in this perplexity an event happened which seemed 
at first blush to give him command of the entire position. This was 
the news that Miss Armitage had gone unexpectedly to London, 
having been suddenly summoned to the bedside of a sick relative, 
and he chuckled at the tidings, for he told himself, like Cromwell at 
Dunbar, that the Lord had delivered his enemy into his hands. For 
if any note should come now he would feel sure that Miss Bellenden 
had written the others, while if none should arrive he would know 
they had come from Miss Armitage, and he smiled wickedly as he 
thought of the position into which chance had led them. In any case 
this separation would disconcert them and give him this advantage, 
that if no fresh missive should come during the next week or two, he 
would be justified in laying the guilt at their door, and he waited as 
patiently as might be till time should come to his aid. 

Up till the seventh evening no note had come, and he chuckled 
to himself as he went downstairs next morning, for he felt sure—as 
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any man whose reasoning powers were properly developed would 
have done—that he now knew it was Miss Armitage who had 
been the cause of all this disturbing interest to him. 

He whistled gaily as he walked down to breakfast, but he stopped 
short on the threshold and his jaw fell, for there on his plate lay one 
of the tiny envelopes he knew so well. His face wore a more 
than usually serious look as he took it up and read it, but soon a 
happy satisfaction shone once more in hiseyes. He came to thecon- 
clusion on the instant, that what he had before only vaguely suspected 
was now a certainty, and that Miss Bellenden had not only written 
the notes all along, but that she wished him to know the fact ; for 
this note referred to what had taken place at a small tennis and 
croquet party held on the previous afternoon, at which both Miss 
Bellenden and he had been present, and at which she had informed 
him that her cousin could not return for some weeks. He had felt 
that the one weak point in his theory was that there might be 
collusion between the cousins, and that notes might be written 
in London and sent on to post in Shilton, but in this case at least 
there was no possibility of such a thing, and he felt proportionally 
elated. 

About eleven o’clock he lit a cigar and strolled along the lane in 
the direction of the village. He hoped he might meet Miss 
Bellenden, for he was eager to see if she would really acknowledge the 
authorship of the notes, as she had in his opinion already tacitly 
done. 

Just as he reached the Post Office he almost ran against the 
object of his quest coming out with a number of letters in her left 
hand. To his surprise she had her right arm in a sling. 

“J can’t shake hands with you,” she said frankly, and without any 
sign of embarrassment, “for I have hurt my hand somewhat badly. 
The wind blew the garden door against it and jammed it, and 
the doctor says it will be a fortnight before I can use it. Isn’t it 


hard?” 
And she smiled, and looked up into her companion’s face for 


some appearance of sympathy. 

But Mr. Tillotson only stared suspiciously at the very becoming 
sling in which the wounded member lay. He was ready to 
believe anything in the way of duplicity from the fair creature who 
stood there, innocent though she looked. Perhaps it occurred to him 
that it was with the same weapon that David slew Goliath. 

“ When did this happen?” he asked sharply. 

“Only yesterday,” she replied frankly. 
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“And can’t you write with it?” he inquired excitedly, quite 
thrown off his guard by this complete dégringolade of his theories. 

“Oh, no!” she returned, gazing at him with evident astonish- 
ment, and again the same look of amused wonder he had seen in her 
face the day he met the two girls in the meadows came into her eyes. 

Mr. Tillotson lifted his hat and turned away impatiently. He 
didn’t believe a word about her accident and felt sure it was only got 
up for the occasion. He felt he was no match for this country-bred 
girl and acknowledged himself beaten—but only for the present. He 
could not be absolutely sure that it was she, but there was a woman 
in it somewhere, and he would unearth her if he had to dig up half 
the county. 

Then annoyance sharpened his wits and he bethought him of a 
brilliant idea. ‘Set a thief to catch a thief,” he thought, and he 
sagely opined that the proper person to circumvent a woman was a 
woman. And what was more, he thought he knew the very one who 
could help him in the matter—a young widow (at least, she looked 
young) whose acquaintance he had lately made, and who possessed, 
in addition to a charming manner, several important qualifications 
for the post. She was clever ; she was, he believed, discreet, and he 
knew she did not love the fair cousins. He would place himself in 
her hands and ask her to help him. 

This he did with a trustful confidence which proved that what- 
ever other effect the “ Méchantes Langues” might have had, at least 
they had not undermined his belief in woman’s insight. 

He did not regret having done so—at least, not for a time, for 
she received him sympathetically, expressed indignation at the treat- 
ment to which he had been subjected, and showed a genuine anxiety 
to assist him in discovering the identity of his anonymous persecutor. 
George found that he had not overrated her powers, and she soon 
astonished him by her mastery of the position. She handled the 
affair like a criminal attorney, and the inferences she drew from the 
notes were wonderful in their acuteness. She evolved, from what 
were to him mere trifles, data as to the habits and turn of mind of 
the writer in a manner which to him was perfectly uncanny. Expres- 
sions and even words, which to him conveyed no significance what- 
ever, were caught up and explained with an acumen which raised his 
admiration of her powers to a high point. 

This admiration was greatly increased when one evening as they 
were talking over this matter she looked at him and said quietly, 
“Why do you always take it for granted that these notes come from 
a woman ?” 
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Mr. Tillotson felt his brain beginning to reel. He could not have 
felt worse if she had asked why he accepted Newton’s theory of the 
laws of gravitation. 

“Why they come from a woman?” he gasped. “ Of course they 


come from a woman.” 
“But why?” she persisted placidly. “Do only women write 


anonymous notes?” 

“Tt’s a woman’s handwriting,” he blurted out indignantly; “and 
besides, only a woman would have done it.” 

Mrs. Vawse sighed tolerantly. 

“ Cherchez la femme ! of course,” she remarked resignedly. 

Mr. Tillotson rose to his feet. 

“You don’t mean to say,” he exclaimed excitedly, “ that you 
really believe that a man has written these notes ?” 

“ I’m almost sure of it,” she replied quietly. ‘‘ Look at that,” she 
went on, holding out the latest arrival to him, “and tell me if it is 
really a woman’s hand. It’s a man’s hand in a woman’s glove, that’s 
all.” 

George Tillotson went home that night in a state of profound 
astonishment. Was it possible, he asked himself, that he had been 
on an entirely wrong scent all the time? A man—but what man 
could it be? He could think of none who would be at all likely to 
interest himself so much in his affairs. Still, that proved nothing, 
and Mrs. Vawse might be right. If she should be, it would be, 
he felt, a great disappointment to him, but he was none the less 
anxious to find out who he was. 

His admiration of her genius culminated one day, when, on his 
casually mentioning that Mr. Anderson, an elderly bachelor of 
amiable and inoffensive manners, much sought after by the gossip- 
loving spinsters of the neighbourhood, was about to leave the place, 
she looked meaningly at him and said : 

“ Now you will find out if I was right.” 

“You don’t mean to say———” began Mr. Tillotson excitedly. 

“No, I don’t,” interrupted the other severely. “I don’t say any- 
thing of the kind, only I am of opinion that after he goes you will 
receive no more notes.” 

“Well !” said George impressively, “if you prove to be right I 
shall say you are the cleverest woman I have ever known.” 

At which the pretty Mrs. Vawse laughed and blushed a little, 
evidently quite overwhelmed by the admiring compliment he paid 


her. 
She was right. From the day of Mr. Anderson’s departure the 
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notes ceased, and George henceforth found himself released from the 
epistolary surveillance under which he had so long fretted. 

“What a woman!” he said to himself after a silent fortnight, 
«‘ what a head she has!” and he made up his mind that he would 
burn the “ Méchantes Langues,” and ask her to marry him. 

That evening he dressed with care, and went out to meet his 
fate like one who goes forth to conquer. 

At the house he was informed that Mrs. Vawse was somewhere 
in the grounds, and, failing to find her in the shrubbery or on 
the lawn, he turned into the garden, and sat down in the arbour 
where they usually met to talk, intending to give his fair hostess a 
surprise. Surprises are seldom thrown away; they are usually 
successes On one side or the other. 

Soon he heard voices near at hand, and by-and-by the speakers 
halted within easy hearing distance. He sat still and listened ; he 
thought he would like to hear what women talked to one another 
about when quite alone—it would be amusing to hear their undress 
observations on subjects which really interested them. 

“ He’s such a ridiculously conceited creature,” Mrs. Vawse was 
saying, “that I consider it to be every woman’s duty to show him up. 
It has been awful fun to have him come to me every few days 
with another of my own notes to consult me about it. You know I 
have undertaken to help him to find the criminal;” and she laughed a 
low laugh of ecstatic enjoyment, in which her companion joined. 

Mr. Tillotson stayed to hear no more. With a bound he cleared 
the gravel-path, and gaining a footing on the lawn ran with the 
speed of a deer, under cover of a hedge, down the garden, from 
whence he made his way by an unfrequented road to the shelter of 
his own roof. 

A week later the passers-by saw in the grounds of the Priory— 
now closed and deserted—a board bearing the words : 

“To let, with immediate entry.” 
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THE MEMORIES 
OF ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


EW will deny that the growth of London on its western side 
constitutes one of the most interesting chapters in its entire 
history. For let it be remembered that it has been effected during 
the course of something less than two hundred and fifty years. At 
the Restoration of Charles II., to go no further backwards, what was 
really a country walk began so soon as the pedestrian had passed 
the Mulberry Garden in Piccadilly. Golden Square, St. James’s 
Square, Hanover Square, Cavendish Square, Portman Square had 
not been erected. Over the verdant meadows which they were 
destined in later days to occupy, the merry milkmaids of the locality 
were accustomed to trip in a happy-go-lucky fashion, as they poised 
upon their heads their well-filled pails. The lowing kine grazed 
peacefully on the banks of the streamlets which meandered pleasantly 
through the flowery meadows of what are to-day the busiest and 
most densely-thronged parts of Regent Street. Two centuries and a 
half, as we have already said, have sufficed to bring about a very 
different state of affairs. The western quarter of London has over- 
spread the once green fields by leaps and by bounds. Where the 
veterans of Naseby and of Worcester were privileged to see smiling 
landscapes, their posterity see the half-melancholy, half-majestic 
portals of St. James’s Square. Where the contemporaries of Pepys 
and Evelyn saw nought but buttercups and daisies on a fine morning 
in early spring, their posterity see sombre dwelling-houses tenanted 
by the great ones of the earth. Were we in search of an illustration 
to point the moral of the Latin dictum, Zempora mutantur, et nos 
mutamur in illis, assuredly we should find one here. For, as we 
need hardly pause to emphasise, St. James’s Square has known palmy 
days, and great days—days indeed of which any square in the world 
might be justly proud. To the student of London lore its very 
stones are precious. To the lovers of London for its own sake, to 
those who, like the redoubtable Captain Morris, could troll forth 
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with heart and soul and voice, those lines which he was never weary 
of trolling forth, as the laureate of the Beef Steak Club :— 

Then in town let me live, then in town let me die, 

For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I ; 

If man must have a villa in summer to dwell, 

Then give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall. 


To such as these, we repeat, the Square and everything connected 
with it are invested with an interest of no ordinary character. It is, 
therefore, with feelings of deep satisfaction that we direct attention 
in these pages to the fact that St. James’s Square has of late found a 
singularly able and candid historian in Mr. A. I. Dasent. It is 
difficult to speak too highly of the manner in which he has acquitted 
himself of his task. No reproach is more frequently levelled, and in 
our opinion more justly levelled, against works of this character than 
that of soporific dulness. The perusal of antiquarian and topographical 
books in general might be ranked among works of supererogation, 
and only produces the effect of sending the reader to sleep. Mr. 
Dasent’s pages are entirely free from this reproach. From first to 
last he instructs while he amuses. We lay down his book with the 
conviction that the man has at last arisen who knows how to narrate 
as it should be narrated the history of a London square. Taking his 
work as our text, we shall proceed to base upon it a short, though 
we trust a not altogether uninteresting, homily of our own. 

if we cast our eyes over some good map of Charles II.’s London, 
we shall at once see that what we now understand by “the West End” 
had then practically no existence. Broad green fields, bounded by 
the coach roads which led to Uxbridge, Oxford, and Bath, occupied 
the places of the present imposing array of squares, crescents, 
and terraces. The charming raiment of Nature undisturbed and 
unsullied by grime, smoke, and filth stretched far away north, 
south, and west of Charing Cross. In those times many fashion- 
able gentlemen lived in the Strand ; the City was still the abode 
of people of “ quality.” Hatton House lay at the end of Hatton 
Garden ; people in high life resided in considerable numbers in 
Drury Lane. Opulent merchants selected Pudding Lane and 
Pie Corner as their abodes. The stately Duke of Newcastle, the 
great tamer of horses, resided with his august consort in the 
salubrious neighbourhood of Clerkenwell. The Duke of Lauder- 
dale and the Bishop of London both tenanted houses in Alders- 
gate Street. Prince Rupert practised chemistry and chattered 
politics at his house in the Barbican. We might easily multiply 


instances all tending to show that, practically, what moderns 
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term the West End, was not previous to the outbreak of the Great 
Fire of 1666. 

“When things began to return to their proper channel,” to 
borrow the appropriate language of Defoe, when London’s citizens 
had sufficiently recovered from the paralysing effects of the Great 
Plague and the Great Fire, their thoughts naturally turned towards 
the question of building for themselves suitable and commodious 
dwelling-places. It was an anxious time. Money was scarce ; 
credit was ata lowebb. Like the little band of Jewish exiles when 
preparing to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, they might have ex- 
claimed, “ The strength of the beasts of burden is decayed, and there 
is much rubbish, so that we are not able to build.” Still a beginning 
was made, and in the catalogue of these beginnings, so far as the 
West End of London is concerned, we must place the beginnings of 
St. James’s Square. 

The foundation, as we may term it, was laid by Henry Jermyn 
(Jermyn Street still perpetuates his name), Earl of St. Albans, who 
from the complaisant “ Merry Monarch” got a building lease of 
forty-five acres, and subsequently a grant in fee of the site of the 
Square, which was then occupied by St. James’s Fields. The 
Plague and the Fire had brought building operations, which had 
already begun, to a standstill, but now they were pushed forward more 
extensively than ever. North of Pall Mall there soon arose for the 
tenure of the deau monde Jermyn Street, Charles Street, and King 
Street. St. James’s Square, as a whole, first appears in the parish 
books as a separate place of residence under date of the year 
1676. During the interval which elapsed between this date and the 
time of Queen Anne, no mean array of the great ones of the 
earth succeeded in installing themselves in the Square, and the 
Bellasises, Cavendishes, De Veres, Greys, Herveys, Saviles, are among 
those who figure in the list. We wonder what the merry milk- 
maids of the vicinity thought of the gay company who plumped 
down in the previously rural shades on St. James’s Fields, and sent 
them further afield to milk the cows. Beati possidentes, we sus- 
pect, said envious mortals. 

It was, of course, long—very long—before St. James’s Square 
presented anything like the spick-and-span appearance which it now 
presents. For no inconsiderable period it seems that it was possible 
for the seventeenth and eighteenth century predecessors of Messrs. 
Brock and Pain to utilise the large vacant space in the centre of the 
Square for those pyrotechnic displays in which British loyalty and 
patriotism then invariably found expression, but which in these 
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degenerate days, we fear, are only too often associated with suburban 
back gardens on the night of the Fifth of November. The unprotected 
state of the Square at this time may be inferred from an entry in the 
garrulous Diary of Narcissus Luttrell, who avers that on one foggy 
noonday a gentleman while crossing the Square was robbed by 
an ancestor of Mr. William Sikes, who held a couple of pistols to 
his head, of three pounds. Various attempts were made to per- 
petuate the renown of the hero of the Revolution by the erection 
of his statue in the Square, but this was not accomplished until 
long after he had finished his course. 

Early in the reign of George II. the residents of St. James’s 
Square presented a petition to Parliament, praying it to give 
attention to certain eyesores and grievances which they specified. 
It will hardly be credited, and yet it is true, that at this date the 
central open space had, either through the culpable apathy or 
neglect of the inhabitants, been converted into a local dust-heap. 
Not only did the dead cats and dogs, the cabbage-stalks and the 
potato peelings, the ashes and the cinders, find a local habitation 
thereon, but an enterprising coachbuilder built a shed in the 
Square about thirty feet long, and stored his timber within it. 
Such daring encroachments on ground so sacred to the tread of 
none but aristocratic feet proved too much when disclosed to the 
horror and indignation of the Peers, who had no difficulty in pass- 
ing a Bill in April, 1726, which put a stop for ever to these vagaries. 
The lighting of the Square was subsequently projected, and very 
much must it have been needed if the following paragraph which 
found its way into the columns of the London Journal of August 19, 
1727, cited by Mr. Dasent, speaks at all truly :—“‘On Tuesday night 
last, between 10 and 11 of the clock, Mr. Rambouilet, Lieutenant of 
the Grenadiers, and Quarter Master of the first regiment of Guards, 
was set upon by five foot robbers in York Street, near St. James’s 
Square, three of them keeping their pistols presented at his body, 
while the others rifled him of a diamond ring, a broad piece, two 
guineas and a half, some medals, and a silver watch, together with 
his hat, periwig, and cane, and then commanded him to kneel 
on the ground while they made off, which he did ; but one of the 
villains turned back suddenly, and cut him on the head with an 
hanger in a barbarous manner, though he did not attempt to rise ; 
and then they all made their escape.” 

The presence of so large and distinguished a company in the 
Square soon occasioned a necessity for a suitable place of public 
worship, which was accordingly erected. We are sorry to have to 
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say that in those days the aristocracy were not at all conspicuous 
for reverent demeanour in fashionable temples, or, indeed, in any 
other. That St. James’s Church had earned an unenviable notoriety 
in this respect may partly be inferred from Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
comedy, entitled “The Relapse ; or, Virtue in Danger,” which was 
produced at Drury Lane in 1697. In this play Colley Cibber sus- 
tained the principal character, Lord Foppington, who, on being 
addressed by Bersinthia, the young widow, “ Pray, which church does 
your Lordship most oblige with your presence?” replies, “Oh! St. 
James’s, madam ; there’s much the best company.” Amanda then 
asks, “Is there good preaching, too?” Whereupon Lord Foppington 
replies, “‘ Why, faith, ma’am, I can’t tell. A man must have very 
little to do there that can give an account of the sermon.” Inthe years 
which followed the Revolution St. James’s Square was suitably 
paved, provided with lamps and an ornamental basin of water 
railed round, and a gravel walk to boot. The equestrian statue of 
William III. was, however, not erected until 1808. It is a specimen 
of the handiwork of John Bacon, junior. 

Having said so much about the Square regarded as a /out ensemble, 
we pass now to discourse concerning some of the mansions which go 
to make it up. What Mr. Dasent terms “the great houses” are six 
in‘Aumber. Of these, Norfolk House, Derby House, and Ossulston 
House have occupied the eastern side, Ormond House the northern 
side, Halifax and Cleveland Houses the western side. Norfolk 
House occupies the site of St. Albans House, which was inhabited 
by one of the first comers to the locality in the post-Restoration era, 
Henry Jermyn, at whose death in 1684 it passed into the tenure of 
the Earl of Feversham. The Duke of Norfolk did not acquire 
possession of it until 1721. On its site a new house was built under 
the auspices of Matthew Brettingham, and finished in 1756. In an 
ancient building at the rear of Norfolk House, which still exists, the 
third George was born in 1738. Ossulston House occupied the site 
of the present numbers 1 and 2, and was the residence, among other 
celebrities, of that Lord Tankerville who cut such a prominent 
figure on the Turf under the first and second Georges. Derby House, 
bought by the Earl of that name about forty years ago, had several 
noble residents. One of these was Lord Oxford, who, as Mr. 
Dasent’s researches establish, gave considerable trouble to the parish 
authorities. Halifax House took its name from George Savile, Earl 
of Halifax, who was destined to be known to posterity chiefly in the 
character of what is commonly called a “trimmer.” Cleveland 
House, which was demolished in the month of August 1894, was 
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the residence of the representatives of the illustrious ducal house of 
that name. 

Necromancy is, we believe, an art that has wholly fallen into 
desuetude in these critical days. Astrampsychus, Artemidorus, and 
Cagliostro are, we believe, either but lightly esteemed or else not 
esteemed at all by the present generation. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that any budding necromancer would be amply repaid if he 
selected St. James’s Square as the trial scene of his operations. He 
who possessed the requisite amount of fortitude and the power of 
summoning spirits from the vasty deep at the touch of his wand, 
and prepared to take his stand in tiie Square and entice from their 
aérial abodes an array of those who had tenanted the mansions while 
in the flesh, and exercised their dormant conversational powers, 
would assuredly hear something worth listening to provided these 
hoary-headed phantoms refrained from all attempts at philosophising. 
No doubt the dread of that insufferable philosophy has been the 
means of precluding more than one adventurous mortal from trying 
his hand at spirit-raising. That the freezing of the young blood, the 
harrowing-up of the soul, and the making of each particular hair to 
stand on end like quills upon the fretful porcupine, are gratifying and 
even recuperative sensations if experienced in the right time and in 
the right place, we have never doubted, but the philosophising of the vi. 
James’s Square phantoms might well daunt all but the most hardened 
and most cynical. What a tale, for example, might the first Earl of 
Chatham unfold about his political contemporaries could he be 
summoned into the reception-rooms of No. 10, which was his town 
residence until 1762, during years that were fraught with wondrous 
events in the political annals of our realm! What a tale, too, might 
another distinguished statesman of a later generation unfold, Lord 
Liverpool, who came to live in the Square as Lord Hawkesbury, in 
the year 1803! And what a tale, too, might the shades of the Earl 
and Countess of Blessington, who tenanted the same mansion 
between the years 1820 and 1829, unfold concerning ¢heir con- 
temporaries! For was it not here that that “ most glorious lady,” as 
we believe someone has styled her, started on her somewhat erratic 
career? Most true. Possessed of grace, talent, and energy, her 
ladyship determined that it should be from no fault of her own if she 
did not become, not merely a leader of society, but a leader in the 
sphere of noble intellect. Nor did she fail to accomplish her object. 
Holland House had soon to look to its laurels. The Blessington 
salon began to vie with the Kensington sa/on, and some people even 
began to tremble for the ascendency of the latter. “ The Blessington 
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salon,” wrote Dr. Madden, “in a short time became the rendezvous 
of the é/#e of London celebrities of all kinds of distinction ; the first 
literati, statesmen, artists, eminent men of all professions, in a short 
time became habitual visitors at the abode of the newly-married lord 
and lady. ‘Two royal English dukes condescended not unfrequently 
to do homage at the new shrine of Irish beauty and intellect. 
Canning, Lord Castlereagh, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Scarlett, 
and Jekyll, Erskine, and many other celebrities, paid their devsirs 
there. Whig and Tory politicians and lawyers, forgetful of their 
party feuds and professional rivalries for the nonce, came there as 
gentle pilgrims. Kemble and Matthews, Lawrence and Wilkie, eminent 
divines like Dr. Samuel Parr, poets like Rogers and Moore, wits 
like Luttrell, were among the votaries who paid their vows in visits 
there, not angel-like, for they were neither few nor far between.” 
Lord Blessington, eventually growing satiated with this kind of life, 
sought a refuge in foreign travel, and the establishment in St. James’s 
Square was broken up. Lady Blessington was destined again to be the 
queen of a literary coterie in a spot further west, where, however, we 
cannot follow her. What a wonderful tale of one kind and another 
too, by the way, might the shade of Lord Castlereagh unfold, who 
tenanted the same house at a later date! 

Memories of the good and great, the bad and the indifferent, 
confront us at every house before which we pause. At No. 11 we 
are reminded by Mr. Dasent that Hudson Gurney, the antiquary 
and poet, resided, and Henry Hoare after him. No. 16, from 1825 
to 1843, was the abode of the Marquess of Clanricarde, and in the 
library of No. 15, the residence of Lord Lichfield, a political 
compact was made between the Opposition and Dan O’Connell 
in 1834. Lord Rosslyn lived at No. 12, and was succeeded by 
Lord King, son-in-law of Lord Byron. Two lights of the scientific 
world resided at No. 14. One was John Vaughan, Earl of Carbery, 
who was Governor of Jamaica and President of the Royal Society. 
His lordship acquired vast wealth in Jamaica, but his avaricious 
propensities were so shameless that, so it is said, he sold some 
Welshmen for slaves, and his chaplain too, whom he did not wish to 
bring back with him to this country when his time was up. Another 
noble President of the Royal Society was the Earl of Macclesfield, 
who lived at No. 11 St. James’s Square. His knowledge of the 
exact sciences was very thorough, and probably he made good use 
of it when, in 1752, the Legislature had under its consideration the 
question of the revision of the calendar, which stirred the passions 
of the mob to so great an extent. Despite all the forebodings and 
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vaticinations of the false prophets, the Gregorian calendar, as most of 
our readers know, was adopted, and the Earl’s carriage was chased 
by a rabble who loudly importuned him to return their “ eleven 
days” which they imagined had been cut off from their lives. 
“N.B.—Eleven days annihilated by Act of Parliament,” runs an entry 
extracted from the register of St. James’s Church, in reference to 
this event. Lord Morton, Macclesfield’s successor at the Royal 
Society, lived in the Square, and the famous—or shall we say 
infamous P—Earl of Chesterfield was born in the house numbered 18. 
Sir Philip Francis, “the suspected author of the ‘Letters of 
Junius,’” came to reside at No. 17 in 1790, next door to Lord 
Thurlow, and Francis’s widow lent the same house to Queen 
Caroline while undergoing her trial. In Mr. Dasent’s volume there 
is a curious print of the manner in which the queen proceeded daily 
from the Square to the House of Lords. At No. 3 lived Lord 
Harley, whose collection of manuscripts in the British Museum will 
ever serve to keep his name alive. At No. 13 lived that ardent 
book-lover, John Duke of Roxburgh, and here in May 1812 fell his 
valuable library under the hammer of Evans, the Pall Mall auctioneer. 
Some of its contents still line the shelves of the house which is now 
the headquarters of the Windham Club. Next door, in the early 
Georgian era resided another lover of books, the eighth Earl of Pem- 
broke, the “ Curio” of Pope’s “ Moral Essays,” a noble who not only 
had the dubious honour of being the executor of the will of Mistress 
Eleanor Gwynne, but the more solid and durable honour of bearing 
the sword at the coronation of four English kings in succession. 
During the latter decades of the seventeenth century, and indeed 
down to the close of the second haif of the following century, 
St. James’s Square was often selected as a place of residence by 
foreign ambassadors, who with certain exceptions spent vast sums 
of money during their stay amongst us. What rows of carriages, 
what arrays of velvets and satins, knee breeches and silk stockings, 
what equipages and pageantry the old Square witnessed in those days, 
to be sure ! 

We catch a glimpse of the interior of No. 9 St. James’s Square in 
August 1768, which was then occupied by the Austrian Ambassador, 
the Count de Seilern, in the garrulous “Letters and Journals of 
Lady Mary Coke,” which were privately printed a few years since by 
the Earl of Home. The King of Denmark had been expected to 
grace the banquet with his presence, but did not arrive, by reason, 
So it is said, of his having eaten, not wisely but too well, of the fruits in 
season, or it may have been out of season. But the guests got on well 
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enough without him. ‘We were four-and-twenty at table,” says 
Lady Mary, “and a very fine dinner it was ; all the rarities that could 
be got. I pitied the Ambassador’s disappointment. In the dessert 
we had pillars that supported crowns and sceptres without any one to 
own them. The Prince of Saxe-Gotha sat between Lady Holdernesse 
and me. After dinner Lady Holdernesse, Lord Weymouth, Monsieur 
de Mello (Portuguese Ambassador), and Madam de Very (wife of 
the Sardinian Minister), played at loo for an hour. I lost twelve 
guineas. The party then broke up, as Lady Holdernesse and Monsieur 
de Mello were engaged to the Duchess of Hamilton. I played one 
rubber at whisk (whist) with the Spanish Ambassador (Prince 
Masserano) which I lost, and then impatiently waited for my chair, 
which did not come till half an hour after ten o’clock.” At this very 
same house in the following year, Lady Coke met another distinguished 
party, and, what must have been very galling, the fates being unpropi- 
tious, had another spell of bad luck at cards. We may mention that 
her ladyship was accustomed to pay frequent visits to that famous 
card-loving lady of quality, Lady Betty Germain, who lived at No. 16 
for half a century. Right dear indeed must the sight of the king of 
clubs and the ace of spades have been in the eyes of this antiquated 
dame. At her card parties Lady Coke was ever a welcome guest, 
and she records that she generally sat down with a carp bone in her 
pocket in order to insure her success. Here on one occasion the 
lace ruffles of the aged Lady Suffolk, while abstractedly leaning over 
the silver candlesticks on the table, caught fire, and the hands of the 
host, Lord Vere, an equally aged gentleman, were sadly burnt in an 
endeavour to put out the flames. From the selfsame record we learn 
that at another time the sedan chair in which Lady Mary Coke was 
being borne in state to the same house was stopped in its progress by a 
riotous concourse who effectually barred its progress until the chairmen 
had confessedly espoused the side of the notorious demagogue John 
Wilkes, who, as it happened, was just then the hero of the hour. 
The very same night a near neighbour of Lady Betty Germain, the 
Count de Seilern, the Austrian Ambassador, was dragged bodily from 
his carriage by the mob, who chalked the famous number “45” on 
the soles of his shoes. This, of course, had reference to the number 
“45” of the Worth Briton, the periodical which brought Wilkes 
into such terribly hot water. On the site of Lady Germain’s house, 
which was demolished in 1790, a more commodious residence was 
erected by Edmund Boehm. Here on the memorable night of June 
21, 1815, as Mrs. Boehm was entertaining a select party of friends 
and admirers at dinner, the Heir Apparent and Lords Liverpool and 
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Castlereagh being of the company, the Duke of Wellington’s despatch 
to Lord Castlereagh, announcing the victory at Waterloo, was received. 
Then, to the crowds who surged beneath the house the tidings were 
made known from the balcony, and spread rapidly thence in every 
direction. Lady Brownlow, who weil remembered that eventful 
evening, told some interesting facts in connection with it in a little book 
of reminiscences which she composed in the evening of her life. “I 
received a message,” she wrote, “from Lady Castlereagh telling me 
to dress and to join her at Mrs. Boehm’s. This I did quickly. The 
ladies had left the dining-room, and I learnt that Major Henry Percy 
had arrived, the bearer of despatches from the Duke of Wellington, 
with the intelligence of a glorious and decisive victory of the Allies 
over the French army commanded by Buonaparte in person. The 
despatches were being then read in the next room to the Prince 
Regent, and we ladies remained silent, too anxious to talk and longing 
to hear more. Lord Alvanley was the first gentleman who appeared, 
and he horrified us with the list of names of killed and wounded : and 
such names ! great and distinguished in the campaigns of the Penin- 
sula, and become almost household words. There were several for 
whom I felt a true regard. The Guards, he said, had suffered 
severely, but the fate of a subaltern could not be known. I had 
wished to hear more, and what I heard stupefied me, I could scarcely 
think or speak. Presently the Prince came in, looking very sad, and 
he said with much feeling words to this effect: ‘It is a glorious 
victory, and we must rejoice at it ; but the loss of life has been fearful, 
and I have lost many friends,’ and while he spoke the tears ran down 
his cheeks.” 

Passing on we are reminded that of No. 6 in the Square the 
owner during the last decades of the last century was a bishop and 
a peer rolled into one, the eccentric Frederic Augustus Hervey, 
fourth Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry in Ireland. We very 
much doubt whether the Irish Establishment in even its worst days 
ever had a greater scandal in the person of a prelate than in this 
man, who squandered the revenues of his See in dissipation on the 
Continent, and his epistles, very different it must be confessed from 
the epistles of St. Paul and St. Peter, are preserved in the correspond- 
ence of Lady Hamilton. His lordship troubled St. James’s Square, 
however, very little during his chequered career ; and the Duke of 
Gordon, George Rose, and the Earl of Liverpool rented the house in 
his absence. 

At No. 21, which in these days constitutes a branch of the War 
Office, the Bishops of Winchester, from the time of Charles Sumner 
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to that of Edward Harold Browne, had their town quarters. The 
Bishops of London, from the days of Terrick downwards, have 
ensconced themselves at No. 18. Of legal luminaries there have been 
few who have resided in the Square. Lord Thurlow’s sojourn we 
have mentioned. Lord Loughborough, who succeeded him on the 
woolsack, was a resident in the Square at No. 12 between 1803 and 
1804. No. 13 was the abode of Edward Law, the first Lord Ellen- 
borough, who died there in 1818, and Mr. Dasent believes that he 
was the first common law judge who quitted the gloomy region of 
Bloomsbury for that of the western quarter of the city. Ellenborough 
was evidently impressed with the magnitude of his new abode, for in 
a letter to a legal friend he declared that the firing of a piece of 
ordnance in the hall would not be heard in the sleeping apartments. 
Josiah Wedgwood the younger, of pottery fame, tenanted 
No. 8 during the first decades of the present century, some of the 
rooms being utilised for the display of choice specimens of the 
remarkable ware for which the firm acquired so wide-spread a 
celebrity. Within those walls was sometimes seen the graceful figure 
of the famous Lady Di Beauclerk, whose artistic endowments were 
so remarkable. As spouse of the second Earl of Bolingbroke she 
graced for a brief season the halls of the adjoining mansion. The 
eighteenth century chronicles of scandal are occupied at great length 
with the varied shortcomings of this erring beauty, and we shall not 
seek in these pages to draw her frailties from their dread abode. Her 
admirers and lovers, it must suffice for us to say, were not represented 
by unity, and when she went the way of all flesh we suspect that there 
were not a few among her friends who would have applied to her 
ladyship the verse which Robert Hawker, the eccentric Curnish vicar, 
composed upon the demise of a neighbouring member of his 


cloth :— 
Lady Di Beauclerk is certainly dead, 
‘* De mortuis nil nisi bonum ” is said ; 
Let this maxim be strictly regarded, and then 
Lady Beauclerk will never be heard of again ! 


With this reference to a famous lady of the last century we must 
bring our desultory survey of St. James’s Square and its past history 
to a close, leaving a crowd of points unnoticed which might yet afford 
food profitable for reflection. As we close Mr. Dasent’s volume and 
so draw the curtain over two vanished centuries and more, our feel- 
ings are comparable only to those of the invading Eastern despot as 
his eyes rested on that vast host which the flight of a single century, 
he knew, would turn to dust with all its pomp and its pageantry. The 
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only difference is that in our case the centuries have passed, and 
while we contemplate the record of the ambitions, the grandeurs, the 
dignities, yea, even the vanities of departed generations, and recall in 
mental view something of their real magnificence and their worth, we 
know that the fate which the Oriental tyrant could not predict without 
tears has overtaken them, and that 


All that is left of this proud array 
Is dust and ashes and bones and clay. 


W. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


NDREW MARVELL is best known to us as the lyric poet of 
the Commonwealth, and as the secretary of Milton, whose 
attached friend and follower he was alike in good and evil fortune. 
He was probably better known to his contemporaries as a political 
pamphleteer and a writer of bitter satire in prose and verse, but these 
later works, in which he held up the obsequious corruption of his 
time to scathing ridicule, and boldly championed the cause of 
toleration, have faded into oblivion, because they had for their sub- 
ject the passing politics and Court gossip of the day. Moreover, 
Marvell’s satire (which was commended, and perhaps imitated, by 
Swift), though it is powerful in invective and overflows with 
trenchant humour and biting irony, often becomes coarse and 
violent. His ridicule, fastening as it does on the gross vices and 
corrupt manners of the Court of the Restoration, is tainted by its 
subject, and frequently degenerates into scurrilous vituperation not 
unworthy of Billingsgate. 

Marvell was a party man, and the estimate formed of his political 
writings and their justification will always differ according to the 
private opinions of the critic. 

But Marvell was not only poet, pamphleteer, and satirist ; he was 
also a busy member of Parliament and an assiduous letter-writer, 
and his correspondence, chiefly with his constituents at Hull, which 
town he represented from 1658 to 1678, covers the greater part of 
twenty years. These letters not only throw interesting light on the 
history of the day, but also on the writer himself and his relation to 
current politics, They are exceedingly discreet in tone, and present 
a colourless narration of facts, for the most part without note or com- 
ment to betray the opinions of the writer. In this they form a 
startling contrast to the rancour and outspokenness of Marvell’s 
satirical writings ; there he roared like a lion ; in his Hull letters he 
“roars you as gently as any sucking dove,” even in reporting the 
very measures and events which roused his indignation elsewhere. 
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The writer presumably considered himself bound to strict im- 
partiality, as representing men of different opinions ; probably, also, 
he felt, in the early years of the Restoration, that men of his way of 
thinking being in a hopeless and discredited minority, it was 
prudent to keep a discreet silence, and to hope for the best from the 
new régime. Few of Marvell’s poems were published during his life, 
and his earlier satires appeared anonymously. Possibly, also, some- 
thing of the guarded tone of the Hull letters was due to fear of 
their being tampered with by the Government—a practice which was 
not unknown. 

The busy M.P. of the present day would hardly care to supply 
the place of parliamentary reporter to his constituents in addition to 
his other duties ; yet this is what Marvell, in the absence of news- 
papers, undertook to do, and during the session he seldom allowed 
even a post to pass without sending his chronicle of the chief 
business, both local and public, which was going forward. 

“°Tis much refreshment to me,” he wrote, “after our long 
sittings, daily to give you account what we do.” 

Another time he pleads :—“ Really the business of the House 
hath been of late so earnest daily and so long, that I have not had 
time and scarce vigour left me by night to write to you, and to-day, 
because I would not omit any longer, I lose my dinner to make 
sure of this letter.” Marvell seems to have kept up his letters 
regu'arly throughout his parliamentary life, for, fifteen years later, 
he refers to his “ habit of writing every post,” which meant about 
every third day, as the dates show. 

These protestations of his devotion to his constituents’ interests 
were thoroughly justified by his practice, and his attention to local 
matters seems to have been untiring. Letter after letter makes 
reference to parochial business and private Bills connected therewith, 
while tedious negotiations were slowly dragged on for many years con- 
cerning the erection of a lighthouse at the mouth of the Humber, a 
matter in which Marvell had to meet endless difficulties and claims, 
and engage on behalf of the Trinity House at Hull in protracted 
litigation. All this he undertook as a matter of course, besides 
keeping a constant look-out for the more personal interests of his 
fellow-townsmen, as when he intercedes with the Admiralty for the 
release of Hull prisoners from the Dutch, and, at a time when ships 
were ordered for the Navy, tries to get orders for building some in 
the Hull Docks. 

The honest burgesses of Hull seem to have appreciated their 
member’s devoted services, and the tone of the letters shows the 
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friendly relations that subsisted between them. It was a not un- 
common practice of the time for counties and boroughs to pay their 
representatives for their attendance in the House of Commons, and 
both Marvell and his colleague received “knight’s-pence” to the 
amount of six-and-eightpence a-day—one of the latest examples of 
payment of members ; and Marvell frequently sends his acknowledg- 
ments for presents received from grateful constituents, such as a 
barrel of ale, or sometimes a salmon. Of one such present of “ your 
town liquor,” he remarks that it “ will give occasion to us to remem- 
ber you often, but the quantity is so great that it might make sober 
men forgetful.” 

After the dissolution in 1660 he did not even go to Hull to 
present himself to the electors, but was re-elected without opposition, 
“as if it were grown a thing of course.” 

But the interest of Andrew Marvell’s correspondence lies less in his 
faithfulness to his constituents, and the amenities exchanged between 
them, than in his chronicle of current events. In the official letters, 
as has been said, he carefully suppresses his own opinions, but 
luckily a few private letters are preserved in which Marvell speaks 
out his mind, and the comparison between the two kinds is not 
uninstructive. The correspondence does not begin until some 
months after the Restoration, and so we have no record in it of the 
first burst of loyalty on the part of the nation, but Marvell officially 
reports such events as the public outrage done to the remains of the 
Protector, and the burning of the Covenant by the common hangman, 
without comment, while he refers constantly to the Conventicles 
Bill before Parliament, and the “ insolencyes” of “ refractary” Non- 
conformists which occasioned it. Marvell seems to have been absent 
from his place when the Bill for the Ejection of Ministers was passed 
in 1661, but he refers to the Five-Mile Act without remark. In a 
private letter, however, he speaks plainly of “the terrible Bill against 
conventicles ” as being “ the quintessence of arbitrary malice,” which 
“must probably pass, being the price of money,” z.¢., the King would 
give a reluctant consent to it in order to get supplies. 

With similar caution he gravely reports in an official letter of 1670 
the gracious act of the King in prosecuting “one Fox, a teacher of 
some fanatical people in Wiltshire,” whp “did conventicle there,” 
and had libelled the King and the Duke of York in words which 
(says the writer in a horrified parenthesis) “are words so odious as 
scarce to be written. ... Whereupon the House ordered their thanks 
to His Majesty ”—and so forth. Marvell’s own opinion of the perse- 
cution of these same Quakers is expressed a few months later in a 
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private letter, where, after speaking of their being harried by the City 
train-bands, who “wounded many and killed some Quakers especially, 
while they took all patiently,” describes the trial of two of them, 
Pen and Mead, at the Old Bailey. 

“ The jury not finding them guilty, as the Recorder and Mayor 
would have had them, they were kept without meat or drink some 
three days, till almost starved, but would not alter their verdict; so 
fined and imprisoned. There is a book out which relates all the 
passages, which were very pertinent, of the prisoners, but prodigiously 
barbarous by the Mayor and Recorder. The Recorder among the 
rest, commended the Spanish Inquisition, saying it would never be 
well till we had something like it.” 

Even in Marvell’s public letters, however, we get some hints of 
the corruption and extravagance of the Court and of the mismanage- 
ment and double-dealing which led to dangers abroad and aggravated 
misfortunes at home. These scandals, public and private, were the 
subject of Marvell’s bitterest satires, and were described in no 
measured terms, as we shall see, in his private correspondence. 

The earlier Hull letters refer largely to the settlement of the 
revenue and the means by which it was to be raised; the loyal 
Commons were not long in finding out that the King’s demands 
were insatiable, for his affairs were always, as Marvell puts it, 
“urgent.” We read in a letter of 1663 :— 

“The House hath taken very much pains in His Majesty’s 
revenue, and strives to improve such parts of it as seem to admit of 
it.... The House is as zealous as ever for His Majesty, but is 
sensible also of the necessities of the country.” Again, in 1666 he 
writes :—“ Our House hath been ever since my last intricated still in 
the way of raising this money for the King. ... Foreign excise, home 
excise, a poll-bill, subsidies at the improved value at sixpence per 
pound, privy seals, sealed paper, a subsequent land-tax, have all 
been more or less disputed, with different approbation, but where we 
shall pitch I am not yet wise enough to tell you; for, indeed, as the 
urgency of His Majesty’s affairs exacts the money, so the sense of the 
nation’s extreme necessity makes us exceeding tender whereupon to 
fasten our resolutions. ... I observe, that as the House is much in 
earnest to furnish His Majesty’s present occasions, so they are very 
careful to prevent the perpetuating of any impositions.” 

In 1663 Marvell reports that complaints were being made of 
offices of trust and honours being bought and sold. This led to a 
Bill being passed against it, and about the same time a Bill was 
brought in against the increase of debauchery and profaneness, 
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Later on, when the Dutch fleet was ‘menacing our coasts, the 
national danger and the Great Fire of. London, following on the 
Plague, led Marvell to moralise in this serious fashion :—“Indeed, 
as sometimes there arise new diseases, so there are seasons of 
more particular judgments ; and such as that of fires seem of late to 
have been upon this nation ; but God’s providence in such cases is 
well pleased to be frustrated by human industry, but much more 
His mercies are always propitious to our repentance.” 

The appearance of the Dutch fleet in the Medway in 1667 was 
followed by much debate and inquiry in the House of Commons as 
to the “ miscarriages of the late war,” and before the end of the year 
the Chancellor, Clarendon, was impeached and’ banished. 

Something of the state of society may be inferred from the out- 
rage on Sir John Coventry, of which Marvell writes. Sir John, 
having made a joke in Parliament at the expense of the King’s 
morals, was waylaid by some of the royal guards, and had his nose 
slit open. The case came before the Commons, and led to an Act 
being passed against such “assassinatibn,” as Marvell calls it. 
About the same time he relates an incident, which reminds us of 
Dogberry and Verges, of the watch being attacked by “some persons 
reported to be of great quality,” who “killed a poor beadle, praying 
for his life upon his knees, with many wounds.” 

These things are discussed at more length in one of the private 
letters, where Marvell writes :— : 

“The Court is at the highest pitch of want and luxury, and the 
people full of discontent. . . . Doubtless you have heard how Mon- 
mouth, Albemarle, Deshene, ond seven or eight gentlemen, fought 
with the watch, and killed a poor beadle. They have all got their 
pardons, for Monmouth’s sake ; but it is an act of great scandal. 
The King of France is at Dunkirk. We have no fleet out, though 

we gave the Subsidy Bill, valued at £800,000, for that purpose. I 
believe, indeed, he will attempt nothing on us, but leave us to die a 
natural death. For, indeed, never had poor nation so many compli- 
cated, mortal, incurable diseases.” In a letter to a friend in Persia, 
dated 1671, Marvell decribes in detail some of the abuses of the 
Court : “The King, having upon pretence of the great preparations 
of his neighbours, demanded £ 300,000 for his navy (though in con- 
clusion he hath not set out any), and that the Parliament should pay 
his debts, which the Ministers would never particularise to the House 
of Commons, our House gave several Bills. You see how far things 
were stretched, though beyond reason, there being no satisfaction 
how these debts were contracted, and all men foreseeing that what 
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was given would not be applied to discharge the debts, which I hear 
are at this day risen to four millions, but diverted as formerly. Never- 
theless, such was the number of the constant courtiers increased by 
the apostate patriots, who were bought off, for that turn, some at six, 
others ten, one at fifteen thousand pounds in money, besides what 
offices, lands and reversions to others, that it is a mercy they gave 
not away the whole land and liberty of England.” The writer con- 
demns the Parliament hardly less than the King. A year before he 
had written : “The Parliament was never so embarrassed beyond 
recovery. We are all venal cowards, except some few,” and in the 
letter from which we are quoting, he says: ‘The House of Commons 
has run almost to the end of their line, and are grown extreme 
chargeable to the King, and odious to the people.” 

He goes on to describe the power of the Duchess of Cleveland, 
and the immense revenue given to her—“ All promotions, spiritual 
and temporal, pass under her recognizance.” “We truckle to France,” 
he continues, “in all things, to the prejudice of our honour.” 

A few years later, it is the same tale. Charles called his Parlia- 
ments only when he wanted money, and was ready to scheme in any 
way, however unprincipled, to get it. So Marvell writes to one of his 
private correspondents in 1675 : 

“Tt seemed necessary for the King’s affairs, who always, but now 
more, wants money, the Parliament should meet. . . . And the King 
should ask, forsooth, no money, but only mention the building and 
refitting of ships. And thus the Parliament meets, and the King 
tells them ’tis only to see what farther is wanted for religion and 
property.” But the House was not so complaisant as of old, for 
Marvell goes on : “The Commons were very difficultly brought to 
give him thanks for his gracious expressions,” and proceeded to pour 
in Bills of all sorts. 

In addition to abuses at home, the progress of the war abroad 
and the growing power of France stirred the whole country, and led 
the House of Commons to address the King, praying him to enter 
into alliances “to secure his kingdom, and quiet the fears of his 
people.” Marvell reporting this to his constituents, ejaculates : 
“ God direct all counsels to the true remedy of the urgent condition 
of this poor nation, which I hope there is no reason to despair of.” 

It is of no small interest to trace in the letters the tone in which 
Marvell speaks of the King personally. We know from other evidence 
that Charles did not regard the member for Hull as an avowed 
enemy, else he would not have appointed him secretary to Lord 
Carlisle on the Mission to Russia in 1663. There is also an oft- 
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repeated story of the King courting him in his poverty by sending 
the Lord Treasurer, Danby, to his garret with a present of a £1,000 
note, and trying without success to tempt him from his integrity by 
promises and polite attentions. One version of the tale says that 
Marvell had been entertained by the King the night before the offer, 
and that Charles “had often been delighted in his company.” 

However this may be, it seems fairly clear that Marvell had no 
strong personal feeling against the King ; it is even probable, re- 
membering the beautiful lines in the Horatian Ode in which the 
poet sympathetically depicts the dignified figure of Charles I. on “the 
tragic scaffold,” that he had felt the personal charm which the Stuart 
princes possessed, and that, even while he lashed with his satire the 
vices and follies of Charles II., he could not help being attracted by 
his personal good-nature and fascinating manners. 

Little value need be attached to the conventional expressions of 
polite loyalty with which Marvell speaks of the King in his letters to 
Hull. The references to His Majesty’s graciousness, goodness and 
princely wisdom were probably in many cases repetitions of parlia- 
mentary language, and these are much less frequent as years go on. 
We may suppose that the writer was not without hope at the first 
that Charles II. might learn to reign wisely over the people who 
welcomed him back with so much enthusiasm. 

The hopes were destined to disappointment, but we seem to 
read Marvell’s mingled feelings regarding the King in the satire 
entitled “Britannia and Raleigh,” in which, after Britannia has de- 
scribed in caustic terms the hopeless corruption of “ the lewd Court,” 
Raleigh pleads : 

Once more, great queen, thy darling strive to save, 
Snatch him again from scandal and the grave ; 

Present to his thoughts his long-scorned Parliament, 
The basis of his throne and government. 

In his deaf ears sound his dead father’s name ; 

Perhaps that spell may his erring soul reclaim. 

Who knows what good effects from thence may spring? 
Tis godlike good to save a falling king. 


To this Britannia sternly replies : 


Raleigh, no more! for long in vain I’ve tried 
The Stuart from the tyrant to divide ; 


If this imperial juice once taint his bleod, 
’Tis by no potent antidote withstood. 


This poem was probably written about 1670. In that year 
Marvell wrote to his cousin as follows :— 
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“Tt is also my opinion that the King was never since his coming 
in, nay, all things considered, no King since the Conquest, so 
absolutely powerful at home as he is at the present ; nor any Parlia- 
ment, or places so certainly and constantly supplied with men of the 
same temper. In such a conjuncture, dear Will, what probability is 
there of my doing anything to the purpose ? ” 

In his next letter to the same correspondent, Marvell describes 
the King attending a debate of the House of the Lords on Lord 
Ross’s Divorce Bill, which the gossips thought meant that he 
contemplated divorcing his own Queen. The letter goes on: 

“The King has ever since continued his session among them, 
and says it is better than going to a play. In this session the Lords 
sent down to us a proviso for the King that would have restored him 
to all civil or ecclesiastical prerogatives which his ancestors had 
enjoyed at any time since the Conquest. There was never so 
compendious a piece of absolute universal tyranny. But the 
Commons made them ashamed of it.” 

One of Marvell’s cleverest piece of satire is the mock King’s 
Speech, anonymously published before the opening of Parliament in 
1675, in which Charles is made to plead with much humour for 
supplies to meet the many and varied claims of his private exchequer. 
The speech begins as follows : 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,—I told you at our last meeting the 
winter was the fittest time for business, and truly I thought so till 
my Lord Treasurer assured me the spring was the best season for 
salads and subsidies. I hope, therefore, that April will not prove 
so unnatural a month as not to afford some kind showers on my 
parched exchequer, which gapes for want of them. Some of you, 
perhaps, will think it dangerous to make me too rich, but I do 
not fear it, for I promise you faithfully whatever you give me I 
will always want ; and although in other things my word may be 
thought a slender authority, yet in that, you may rely on me, I 
will never break it.” 

The speaker goes on ruefully to detail his expenses, and to 
declare his zeal for the Church and his people’s interests, and ends 
with this announcement : 

“T must now acquaint you that by my Lord Treasurer’s advice I 
have made a considerable retrenchment upon my expenses in candles 
and charcoal, and do not intend to stop there, but will, with your 
help, look into the late embezzlement of my dripping-pans and kitchen 
stuff. . . . I do solemnly promise you that whatsoever you 
give me shall be specially managed with the same conduct, trust 
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sincerity, and prudence that I have ever practised since my happy 
restoration.” 

How admirably this mock speech hit off Charles’s own style is 
easily seen by comparing it with some of his genuine speeches, and 
we may well imagine that Marvell’s witty touches and polished 
shafts of irony would go far with the easy-natured, jest-loving 
King (who, it is said, interposed on his behalf in his controversy 
with Bishop Parker) to atone for a multitude of political sins. 

We may gather something of the customs of the contemporary 
House of Commons from casual references in Marvell’s correspond- 
ence. As all social engagements then took place much earlier in 
the day, we are not surprised to learn that it was unusual for the 
debates not to end in good time in the afternoon. Thus Marvell 
excuses himself for writing a short letter on the ground of the 
House having sat till five in the evening. Occasionally, however, 
the House sat much later, and one case is mentioned when, after 
a dispute with the Upper House, the Commons sat without inter- 
mission till five o’clock in the morning. But this must have been 
quite exceptional. One day Marvell writes: “This day had been 
appointed for grievances, but it being grown near two o’clock, and 
the day being indeed extraordinary cold, to which the breaking of 
one of the House windows contributed, it was put off till next 
Tuesday.” 

The attendance of members seems to have been often very small, 
and strong means had to be employed to keep up the numbers. We 
read of absentees being summoned to the bar of the House, fined as 
much as #40, and even sent to the Tower in default. On another 
occasion a “solemn letter” was ordered to be drawn up, signed by 
the Speaker, and sent to each place represented by an absentee 
member, which, the writer observes, “is thought a sufficient punish- 
ment for any modest man ; nevertheless, if they shall not come up 
hereupon, there is a further severity reserved.” 

Before ending these notes on Marvell’s correspondence, we may 
refer to one letter which has nothing to do with politics or public 
events, but which shows the writer to have been a firm friend, who 
could sympathise with the private sorrows of others, and express his 
sympathy with much tenderness and beauty. The letter is one of 
condolence to a father on the loss of his son, and while it shows 
much of the Puritan spirit in the references to Scripture, and a certain 
sternness of tone, it is also full of true and poetic feeling. 

“T know the contagion of grief and infection of tears, and 
especially when it runs in a blood. And I myself could sooner 
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imitate than blame those innocent relentings of nature, so that they 
spring from tenderness only and humanity, not from an implacable 
sorrow. ‘The tears of a family may flow together like those little drops 
that compact the rainbow, and if they be placed with the same 
advantage towards Heaven as those are to the sun, they, too, have 
their splendour ; and, like that bow, while they unbend into season- 
able showers, yet they promise that there shall not be a second flood. 
But the dissoluteness of grief, the prodigality of sorrow, is neither to 
be indulged in a man’s self nor complied with in others... . Ona 
private loss, and sweetened with so many circumstances as yours, to 
be impatient, to be uncomfortable, would be to dispute with God. 
Though an only son be inestimable, yet it is like Jonah’s sin to be 
angry at God for the withering of his shadow. . . . I could say over 
upon this beaten occasion most of those lessons of morality and 
religion which have been so often repeated and are as soon for- 
gotten. We abound with precept, but we want examples... . "Tis 
true, it is a hard task to learn and teach at the same time. And 
where yourselves are the experiment, it is as if a man should dissect 
his own body and read the anatomy lecture. But I will not heighten 
the difficulty while I advise the attempt. . . . All that I have been 
able to do hath been to write this sorry elegy of your son, which, if 
it be as good as I could wish, it is as yet no indecent employment.” 


TRAVERS BUXTON. 
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THE AGE OF GENIUS. 


The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings. 


HUS says the old song, and emperor and beggar, warrior and 

poet, all men, be they great or lowly, have to vanish sooner 

or iater from the face of the earth. We have onlya few years’ lease, 

and, when our time has expired, we must quit. Even genius is not 

exempt from this, and any glory it may sow must generally be reaped 
after death. 

But this is not now the point to be considered. We would 
rather put a question—once of a not uninteresting nature :—“ Whether 
genius is long-lived ? ” 

At first hearing, one says “no,” and this emphatically ; for has 
it not been a well-known truth, from the earliest infancy of civilisa- 
tion, that brain-power is incompatible with health? Was not Achilles 
offered the choice either of undying glory, coupled with an early death, 
or of long life and inglorious ease? He could not have both. One 
cannot possess the crown of laurels as well as the crown of snowy 
locks. 

If we wish to become octogenarians, we must lay aside all 
ambition. We must rise with the sun and lie down with the sun. 
We must be careful, very careful, in our diet ; must give our bodies 
so much exercise and so much recreation. We must be frugal in alt 
ourdesires. But, above all other things, we must keep our minds as 
much as possible out of sight. 

So we have been taught to believe ; though we now beg leave to 
contradict the whole theory, for it is erroneous. In order to prove 
which, let us turn from empty words to solid facts. 

The subject may best be considered by stating the ages of a few 
of the most distinguished men, representing all types of genius, who 
have eniiched the world during the last three thousand years with 
their power and excellence of mind. 
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And let us first take the “man of blood.” The following are 
amongst the greatest names celebrated in the annals of war and con- 
quest—for manslaughter also fosters genius :— 


Age at Age at 


Name Name 

Xenophon ... ine — «» 86 | Charlemagne 
Dumouriez... ein os ove Timur 

Wellington ove oe oes Themistocles 

Soult one ous _ oon Condé coe 
Bernadotte... eve ose oe Dionysius the Elder 
Muza Ibn Noseyr... oes owe Hannibal ... 
Bliicher ... one ee ose Turenne 

Frederick the Great on eve Sulla 

Agathocles... oe ove ove Massena 
Genghis-Khan _... sos eee Pyrrhus 

Tilly eee oes eee ove Napoleon ... . 
Marlborough eee _ oon lexander the Great 
Marius 





These have been chosen with strict impartiality, and the figures 
may be taken as representative of the whole class of renowned 
warriors, ancient and modern. It will be observed that nearly 60 
per cent. of the above reached the Biblical standard of “ three score 


years and ten.” 

Statecraft is half-sister to War, and she is entitled to enrol under 
her banner many of the names already mentioned, which properly 
belong, however, to the foregoing list. Classification is always diffi- 
cult. The following are well known in history :— 


Age at 


ry Nome death 


Same death 
Benjamin Franklin ee 84 | Cicero ove oes vi am 
Talleyrand... ose es ... 84 | William the Conqueror 
Paoli ees ees oe ... 80 | Louis the Eleventh 
Palmerston... ee _ .- 80 | Cromwell ... 

Lord Burleigh... oan «es 77 | Macchiavelli 

Augustus Cesar ... eos «» 76 Richelieu . 

Cosmo dei Medici... _ ooo ©6975 | Fox... 

Disraeli... ove eee es» 75 | Julius Cesar , 

Chatham ... oon ina .-- 69 | Alfred the Great ... 

Edward the First ... ond oo» Gt ik... 

Walpole... ees sia .-» 68 | Mirabeau ... 

Washington oe a ww. 67 





To these must be added the two most celebrated of all living 
Statesmen, Gladstone and Bismarck, both well over their eightieth 
year. 
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Let us now turn to Science and Philosophy :— 


Age at | 
Humboldt ... cee oe ... 89 | Linnzeus 
Carlyle... eee ove oes Leibnitz 
Newton ss eee ove .. 84 | Huxley 

Sir William Herschel _... oe | Socrates 
Plato ove ; ose ove Arago 
Buffon eee oes ove Aristotle 
Kant eee oe one ove Cuvier 
Galileo... as bie vol | Hegel 
Locke wee on one ose Tycho Brahé 
Epicurus ... ove oes eee | Descartes ... 
Copernicus... eee eee Spinoza 


Name Name 


Note that, of all these men, whose brains were worked to their 
very fullest, no less than 63 per cent. managed to complete their 
seventy years. 

In the next division let us include, for the sake of convenience, 
literary men of all classes—historians, essayists, novelists, pocts, 
dramatists, and others :— 


Age at 


yy Name death 


death 
Sophocles ... eee oe eee Cervantes ... ee one wo & 


zaak Walton ... ove ove Dryden... - eee wa & 
Voltaire... ees we evs Milton... eee eee we 65 
Goethe ... ous ie eee Sir Walter Scott ... oo « O61 
Victor Hugo ove eee eve Bunyan... 

Hallam _... ee eve eee Racine... 

Livy ove ee one eee Macaulay ... 

Corneille ... eee aoe ons Horace 

Herodotus... eee ove cee Dickens 

Samuel Johnson ... one ove Dante 

Euripides ... ove os one Pope 2 

Froissart ... ese oe son Gibbon ... 

Chaucer ... ioe ove ose Shakespeare 

Thucydides eos eos oe Virgil eee 

Petrarch ... _ ote awe Moliére... 

Defoe coe ove ove eos Schiller 

Rabelais ... oe _ oes Burns 

Wordsworth eee eee eon Byron 

fEschylus ... oe ove on | Shelley 


Name 





There is no comment to make here. Some few, we see, died 
early—Chatterton, the boy-poet, put an end to his existence when 
only seventeen years old—a good many died late, and about the 
same number died in maturity. 
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Music next claims our attention :— 


. Age at ge at 
Name death Name Age a 


Haydn ad iia ow es. 77 | Schumann... ‘ on ua 
Handel ... bai ro «- 75 | Weber one “ ese oe 3 
Spohr — a ee coe 75 | Chopin e.. “a - oo 
Palestrina ... eve ee «-» 70 | Mendelssohn ~— én wn 
Bach eve eve ove «» 65 | Mozart... oe eve oe 35 
Beethoven ... eae eos «» 56! Schubert ... oe ave a ae 





This does not bear out our theory: it would rather seem to 
prove that music is really the gift of the gods, for “those whom 
the gods love die young.” 

In the Fine Arts we find :— 


Age at Age at 
Name death death 
Titian - 99 | Rembrandt ° ~ oe 63 


Michael Angelo ... ove «. 89 | Velasquez ... ‘ - ino 
Turner... we oo | Holbein... os ie — 
Reynolds ... cee coe «- 68 | Vandyck ... ee oe oe O28 
Hogarth ... eee eee .-- 67 | Correggio ... “ ose — 
Rubens... ose oss «- 63! Raphael ... eee oo 


Name 





One of these at least grew to a hoary old age, and he not the 
least distinguished among them. 

It is a far cry from Art to Religion, but let us take a peep at the 
gallant little band of Reformers :— 


Age at | r Age at 
Mame death | Name death 
Wesley... eee oe «.» 87 | Knox oe ee ove coo ©6697 


Swedenborg oa ove .-» 84 | Mahomet ... , ove oe GF 
Brigham Young ... eve ooo 76 | Luther =... eo oes - 
Confucius ... vee on « 71 | Calvin ese ‘ eo os OS 
Erasmus ... we “ .» 68 | Savonarola.., ‘ ose wa 


The following are among those who have left behind them 
something more than a mere name by which to be remembered, for 
it is owing to them that we enjoy many of the luxuries and comforts 
—nay, necessities—of life. Let us, therefore, be grateful to the enlight- 
ened body of inventors, discoverers, and their kin :— 

_—— Ageat | Name an 
William Harvey .. oe +. 79 | George Stephenson eee oe OF 
Réaumur ... en - «» 74 | Arkwright... eee ose wm 
Jenner eee ats ooo «» 74 | Robert Fulton... on os 


Here, as before, no comment is needed. 
We do not for one moment pretend that the foregoing catalogues 
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of names are exhaustive, but they are representative, and so will 


answer our purpose. 
Summarising, we shall now get at the following analysis :— 


At an age of above 80, 17 per cent. died. 
70 to 80,28 ss, 9 
” ”? 60 to 79, 25 > 3) 
> +B 5° to 60, 17 > 9 
» os Under 50,13», » 


99 ” 


So that a/most one-half of the greatest geniuses the world has yet 
seen have attained and passed the great age of 70 years ! 

Most of the best work of these men, however, has been done at 
a comparatively youthful age. 

Hannibal won his most decisive victory when he was 31 years 
old ; Henry V. fought the battle of Agincourt at 27 ; Edward III. 
that of Cressy at 33 ; Napoleon that of Austerlitz at 36. 

Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall” made its appearance when he was 
39; Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” when 36; Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution” when 42 ; Johnson commenced his “ Dictionary” 
when 38. On the other hand, “Paradise Lost” was not given to 
the world until Milton was 59 ; and Cervantes was only one year 
younger when “ Don Quixote” was published. 

Sir Christopher Wren lived to see his ninetieth birthday, but he 
was less than half that age when he started building St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; George Stephenson invented the locomotive when he 
was 38 ; Harvey discovered that blood circulated when 38 ; Jenner 
put forward his theory of vaccination when 47. 

What, then, are the laws that control the age of genius? Why 
should a Keats die at 24 and a Chaucer at 72? Why should 
philosophers and men who look deeply into the heart of things, and 
who would naturally be supposed to wear out their vital energy more 
quickly than other men—why should these be longer-lived than 
musicians ? 

To this latter question there is an answer. It is not until after 
long years of technical training and brain-working that such men as 
Leibnitz and Descartes blossom out into all their glory of genius ; 
and there are doubtless many great thinkers even now in our midst 
who may some day astonish the world by the brilliancy of their 
teachings—but they may first die. With music it is different. 
Beethoven, while yet in his early infancy, showed unmistakable signs 
of his natural abilities ; when he was a mere youngster he composed 
works which, to this day, will stand on their own merits. It is the 
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same with every great musician. Granted that he live to reach early 
manhood, his fame is secured. And, at the time when all Europe 
is ringing with his praises, his science-loving brother is toiling in 
obscurity, not to step forth into the light of popularity for maybe 
another quarter of a century, or perhaps not at all, for in the mean- 
time, as we have said, he may die. 

It is true that the very greatest masters of all do not usually live 
out their normal length of days : Napoleon, Cromwell, Shakespeare, 
Beethoven—none of these passed into old age. But it is hard to 
define the term “genius.” If we are to limit it to some score of 
men, we must then, perhaps, consider that it is incompatible with 
length of life. If we give the word larger meaning, and honour 
with it the thousand lesser lights who illumine the page of history, 
why, then, it would seem to be a healthy thing to be a genius. 


DAVID LINDSAY. 
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4A MASTER OF ARTS. 


E had graduated in the University of The Streets: his 

“testamur” (from no less strict examiners than Hunger, 

Cold, and Houselessness) was written in the lines of his countenance, 

and endorsed by all who looked on its irresistible roguery. His 

gown was a suit of the most complete and venerable tatters, which 
he flaunted with a pride that a doctor’s robes would scarce justify. 

In all elegant accomplishments he was more than sufficient : he 
could cut a caper, turn a “ cart-wheel,” whistle a ballad, or dance a 
break-down, with the oldest and best-qualified practitioner. But 
where he stood supreme, alike for knowledge and enthusiasm, was 
in the Aumanities. ‘The others were mere ornamental adjuncts, their 
acquisition and their exercise but a work of supererogation. Zyhese 
were the condition and the end of his very existence : to put into 
successful execution their lessons was at once his necessity and his 
delight. 

He was approved a rare genius in physiognomy, and could adapt 
himself to what he read in a face with radiant facility. If he ever 
erred, ’twas never detected ; his wit would acknowledge no defeat, 
and if in truth he had at any time looked to move compassion and 
met with repulse, his raillery came so spontaneously, with so triumphant 
an issue, he ended by convincing even himself that his advances had 
been solely made to draw out a dissimulated curmudgeon for the 
amusement of bystanders. 

He relied for his effects neither on a doleful aspect and piteous 
tones, nor yet on repartee, and look and gestures of humour, for he 
was catholic in his aspirations, and scorned to limit himself to a half- 
public of long faces or roysterers. He would become all things to 
all men. Were you disposed to entertain a sentiment of melancholy, 
he would prefer such a moving petition, with such apposite pleas 
and instances, as must infallibly lay contribution on your revenues 
and your tears. Were you, on the contrary, somewhat boisterously 
inclined, elated, it might be, with some lucky stroke, or pampered 
into self-approbation with savoury meats and wines, he would, with 
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some mirth-provoking quip, so undeniably challenge to a combat of 
wit, and there would so magnanimously vanquish you, that you left 
him in the sunniest of tempers, believing for the moment that you 
were his bedesman, not he yours. But were you quite absorbed in 
some business, perhaps at the very mid-point of a headlong course to 
catch a train, which was only punctual when you were late, then was 
this most politic of all opportunists far too wise to attempt to detain 
you, but, instead, he would pursue with some conceit so curt, 
pregnant and whimsical, that you could not withhold from flinging 
him, with the same motion, a tester and a smile, nor—when you had 
gained the desired haven of a comfortable and solitary carriage, while 
you sank luxuriously into the cushions and wiped from your brow 
the traces of your recent travail—from dissolving into laughter at the 
recollection. 

Yet he was not limited in his apprehension to such broad dis- 
tinctions as these. Those nice differences which are induced, not so 
much by the impress of avocation, or temperament, or of the immediate 
occasion, as by the influence of circumstances so peculiar and private 
as no stranger could possibly guess at—those he was somehow 
apprised of by an almost morbid sensitiveness of instinct. A very 
worthy clergyman, by no means prone to delicate observation or any 
degree of fantasy in his thinking, has told me that, on at least two 
occasions, he was more than startled by finding a tone in the lad’s 
greeting which sympathised with his own (unaccustomed) mood, 
although he himself, before remarking it, was scarcely conscious of 
the unusual tenor of his ownthoughts. Only an ardent philanthropist, 
the promoter or distinguished support of half a dozen charitable 
organisations, would find a scandal in this prince of mumpers. It 
never occurred, I believe, to those on whom he levied an irregular, 
but cheerfully yielded, tribute that he might be branded with the 
odious name of mendicant. Not the representative of Bumbiedom 
the most punctilious, the most puffed with self-importance, had 
ventured, that ever I could learn, to reprehend his manner of life, 
to commend to him—fond and trivial commonplace—an _ honest 
livelihood and the duty of diurnal labour. Labour, forsooth! He 
was an exponent of one of the fine arts, and no novice, nor journey- 
man, nor bungler, but a master confessed. Still less did any taint 
of imposture attach to his representations. One thought as little of 
asking whether the piteous tale (if he proffered a piteous tale, but he 
loved rather to appeal to more cheerful emotions) had any foundation 
in reality as of identifying the actor’s life off the boards with the 
characters which he is wont to assume. You were grateful to him 
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for calling your emotions into play ; you felt that charitable feelings 
could not here be dissociated from actions of charity ; it was only 
right that he should be the object of both. This eminence was all 
the more remarkable because his education might seem to be deficient 
ata most vital point. (I say 47m, as the Pythagoreans spoke of 
their Master: it is significant, I think, that I never could learn his 
name.) The street-arab of London, the gamin of Paris, would scoff 
at such a training as was his. It was, actually, though not in effect, 
provincial : he was (it would seem) born, certainly all his childhood 
had been spent, in a cathedral town of no very great size. But he 
trod its streets as a great actor would tread the stage of a small 
country theatre. The audience, great or small, appreciative or 
stolid, was nothing to him. He acted to himself. 

In these unpopulous cities (nerve-centres which, for lack of blood 
to circulate through them, are falling into paralytic torpor), a certain 
sharp contrast between the artificial and the natural is never wholly 
absent. The most fetid rookery in them has glimpses of a distant 
semi-cirque of hills, where the heath—the purple heath—is fragrant 
and freshened by wholesome airs, and the gorse blazes with gold for 
half a year, and the bracken uncrumples its tender, green fronds, or 
burns with a deep, autumnal glow. The busiest, the closest-trod 
avenue of traffic is strewn with leaves that flutter down from, 
perhaps, the last survivor of the forest primeval. No slave of 
Mammon is so hard-driven, so pent in his gloomy prison-house, but 
that he can (I had almost written, must) sometime discover what life 
is in the open fields, under a clean, unsullied heaven. 

Such a life the young Irus (but Irus, though an epical, was a 
graceless, unlikely character ; Autolycus rather, or Hermes himself, 
pattern and patron of all precocious mumpers and vagabonds)—with 
such a life he was by no means unacquainted. Sometimes, drover- 
wise, he would follow the trailing-feoted kine for miles along tie 
winding roads, between hedges that drooped with musk-roses and 
honeysuckle, and tasted the hospitality, the ale and the sweet bread, 
baked over a fire of wood, of many a jovial farmer (requiting it, 
doubtless, a hundredfold with all such quips and sallies as their slow, 
rustic intelligences might apprehend) ; and slept luxuriously—as one 
in no wise enamoured of silk hangings or pillows of eider-down— 
through the short summer night in a hay-tallet. Or he made one in 
an expedition up the river to set night-lines, in coracles or low, dark 
punts, skirting cautiously the reed-grown banks, or the willow-beds 
in mid-stream, for fear of the water-baliffs. Or he joined himself— 
to some band of gipsies, 





and this he may well have often done 
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begging, tinkering, fortune-telling, and occasionally, it may be, 
filching (but kindly and without malice) through a score of villages ; 
camping in waste places by night, making a ring of red fires about 
which the shadows lurched and staggered, inciting the west wind to 
play hide-and-seek with the stars and moon through the white- 
clouded sky, with snatches of song flung defiantly out into the dark 
from the little round-shouldered tents. 

He entered with zest into these ways of life for a while, just as 
the actor, to whom I have already likened him, relishes the ncvelty 
of a green plot for a stage and hawthorn brake for tiring house. 
But he came back always with a more assured confidence of his own 
vocation to the places where men are most jostled and crowded 
together. The gas and the asphalte, a hurdy-gurdy or a water-cart, 
these were more to him than stars and the earth’s soft lap ; he loved 
with a passion that was exclusively unreasoning, yet not unreasonable 
—for it seemed to fulfil the law of his being—the shrill cries and the 
deep murmur, the sights and smells and bustle of the street. The 
dripping pavement, reflecting the lights that flared from every shop- 
front, the smell of the river underneath the dark arches, the burst of 
wind round acorner driving the fog full in one’s face, the steady 
tramp, tramp, of the double stream of workpeople promenading after 
dark ; these things seemed to possess his soul, to satisfy some un- 
explained, otherwise insatiate, longing in it. 

The close atmosphere of a cheap lodging-house, its warmth of so 
many lusty bodies, was comfortable to his senses, and he delighted 
to take his part in the conversation which grew fast and eager in 
little circles crouched close together in the dark, or the doubtful 
illumination of a guttering candle. Their talk was coarse, obscene, 
blasphemous often in its expression, scarcely in intention ; but I do 
not think it was actually depraved ; certainly, when he was one of 
the company, it never lacked the redeeming qualities of wit and 
good-nature. 

In the tap-room of how many a tavern, full of drunken good- 
fellowship, of the mingled odours of tobacco, of spilt beerand saw-dust, 
he hushed, with his clear and plaintive pipe, the hoarse conviviality 
into attention, and mingled a touch of not unworthy sentiment with 
their rough merriment. 

I do not think that he had any shade of local patriotism, that he 
would have preferred before any others the streets of the town where, 
if not native, he had at least been so long endenizened. He pro- 
bably had no appreciation nor even consciousness of its peculiar 


features. The hush of green churchyards, holding quite aloof 
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(though so near) from all the jangle and unrest and din ; the cool 
courtyards, into which one stepped immediately, under a single arch, 
from the blinding glare and dust of the causeway—to find, at least, 
some moss-grown sundial, some sixteenth century fountain of quaint 
design, or other relic of antiquity—the medizeval streets that mounted 
upwards in such steep ascents, the old gables and twisted chimneys, 
the houses rising so abruptly, tier after tier, from the river, and that 
river itself which all but encircles the town with its silvery loops and 
indented glides. 

For these things he was utterly blind and careless. Yet the fame 
of his own town he would strenuously maintain, and had cheered for 
it, and, on occasion, fought for it to the utmost at many a cup-tie 
and league-match. But that, of course, was incidental to his part. 

I had almost passed over in silence one of his chief distinctions, 
I mean that the fair sex distinguished him with an especial regard. 
Of the passions which he had kindled—often quite unwittingly—in 
the bosoms of servant-maids and orange-girls, of cuuntry damsels 
who trudged in weekly to set up their stalls in the market-place, and 
others not too far removed from his sphere I hesitate to speak. But, 
in truth, I believe he had a certain charm for the whole sex. And 
contemporary legend confidently affirms that on a certain gala-day— 
the precise circumstances have escaped me—a great lady, to whose 
notice some chance presented him, stooped to kiss the beggar-lad 
before hundreds of admiring eyes. 

We often used to speculate what the future could bring to him. 
Fortune seemed to owe him some turn more than a little out of the 
ordinary. And an event which was not of every day did in fact befall 
him. An American millionaire, wifeless, childless, and somewhat 
belated in his success, chanced, by a very unlikely series of accidents 
to find himself in the home of our admired hero, and—so it fell out 
—was accosted by him in the streets, was struck by his address, 
inquired of his past and present way of life, and taking him into his 
household to satisfy a curiosity, at last, in the merest freak it may 
be, proposed to make him the heir of his millions. The news 
fluttered for a moment patrician dovecotes, where hopes had been 
building on the susceptibility ofa strange and (to state the unvarnished 
truth) a somewhat uncouth Midas. 

For a time we heard no more ; we knew that he who had played 
his part so far with such vividness and piquancy was not likely to 
fade of a sudden into a colourless worldling. Soon a reverse of the 
wheel alarmed us. He had tired of the new life, flung off the 
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adscititious peacock-plumes, and plunged once more, it was supposed, 
into the clashing vortices of the streets. 

A nature so pliable, so cheerfully disposed to turn with all tides 
and take advantage of every wind, could not, we feel sure, have been 
baffled by the sheer strangeness and unaccustomed aspect of the 
great world. The great world ! the very thought and shadow of it 
must have made his heart beat high with anticipation. But he was 
really introduced, under colour of enlargement, into a narrow, strictly 
confining ward. That for which foolish monopolists arrogate the 
name of “great” is really a world made infinitely little by the 
cribbing, cramping violence of conventions and disabilities. 

And the would-be patron, one could believe, was a thorn in 
the flesh. Purse-proud, ignorant, vulgar—how could he fail to be 
all that ?—and having fought his own way up from the most extreme 
poverty to the possession of boundless wealth, he looked for the same 
shallow, unlovely faculties in his successor as had served himself 
so well. He was quite blinded to the vast gulf that gaped 
between his own level and that of the so-gifted child of Nature. As 
it gradually dawned upon him that there was a difference between 
what Ae had been and this boy, he never hesitated to impute it to 
the other’s disadvantage. His dissatisfaction grew with knowledge. 

So I explained the situation to myself. But what, I was always 
fain to ask, had become of Aim? Certainly his old haunts have 
never seen him again. But whenever a rare visit may happen to 
bring me into a great crowd, I look into the faces of all kinds of 
men—for who knows what he may be now ?—and look and look and 


wonder. But that is all. 
J. A. NICKLIN. 
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CHARLES BAUDELATRE. 


Sans le goiit le génie n'est qu’une sublime folie. -CHATEAUBRIAND. 


RIEF as was the literary career of the author of “ Les Fleurs 
du Mal,” he had time to write his name on the record of the 
nineteenth century, and whilst among so many notable signatures 
some are fading away, and some have already become almost 
illegible, his own endures, and time does not erase it ; but to definc 
his place in that assemblage of immortal men is curiously difficult. 
In all the conflict of opinion regarding him his genius was never 
disputed, or his influence, which was great—and even in our own 
prosaic day is only too considerable. Writers whose example was 
better worth following, who were more illustrious, more gifted, and 
above all more wholesome, never had so much, but it was not a 
commendable influence. 

When a year or two ago it was proposed to erect a statuc to 
Baudelaire, his pretensions again became a matter of controversy : a 
great deal was again said of his force, his orig‘nality, his disdain of 
opinion, and a great deal of the bad use he had made of it all. 

Journalists on the one hand, waving the cap of liberty, critics on 
the other, jealous for the sanctity of art, renewed the old contention, 
and the matter was only settled (so says the cynic) “ when Monsicur 
Brunetitre descended from his rock on the slope of Olympus and 
rent the body of the half sainted Baudelaire.” It was not altogether 
denied even by his admirers and his copyists that the poet permiticd 
himself to become at times the victim of grotesque illusions and 
attempted to make fine verses out of ignoble subjects. The final 
verdict will probably be this ; but in fairness it must not be forgoticn 
that-he lived on the confines of Romanticism, in a time of pure cx- 
travagance, where every flight of fancy was overstrained, where 
nothing could be too highly coloured, where exuberance, prodigality, 
profusion were not only tolerated but insisted upon as the signs of a 
new day. 

Théophile Gautier in the beginning had said of him, “I fancy it 
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will fare with Baudelaire as with Petrus Borel: in our young days, 
when the romantic school was in full flame and I wore my crimson 
satin doublet, it was predicted that when Petrus published Hugo 
would disappear. Well, Petrus has published and Hugo has not 
disappeared. To-day we are threatened with Baudelaire, and are 
told that when he prints his poetry Lamartine and De Musset will 
yanish in smoke. I don’t believe it!” However, when settled 
down to serious criticism, Théophile had nothing but good to say— 
the gentle Théophile, critigue par excellence, the base of whose 
judgments was always admiration—and he proclaimed that there 
could be no doubt of the immortality of a poet so original, so strong, 
so disdainful of conventional banalities ; seeking only the rare, the 
difficult, the strange ; and of so supreme a literary conscience that 
in the midst of life’s galling necessities he always sought with 
indefatigable patience to realise his ideal. 

Less embellished portraits are to be found in other memoirs 
where it is generally agreed that he exaggerated the pessimism of the 
day, making it his aim to celebrate humanity’s worst aspects and to 
put on ridiculous affectations, with what object it is difficult to say. 
Maxime du Camp’s likeness of him was taken from life—from study, 
from long aquaintance—and there was no keener or more reliable 
reader of men; an able interpreter of looks, minute peculiarities 
and tendencies, he was moreover free from party or political bias, a 
rare distinction in that passionate and turbulent age. 

His personal recollections of the poet are prefaced by a scene 
which took place at the French Embassy at Constantinople, when 
having been asked by General Anpick, the then ambassador, if there 
were any new recruits in the army of Romanticism, he replied that 
in a letter from Louis de Cormenin it appeared that Paris was in a 
fever of excitement at the arrival of a new poet—one Baudelaire— 
remarkable for his originality—a little forced, perhaps—but that his 
verses were strong. 

From the sudden pause in the conversation which followed this 
simple on dit, Maxime perceived that he was on delicate ground, 
and he was presently informed that Baudelaire’s mother was present, 
that General Anpick was his stepfather, and that they were on the 
worst possible terms, a furious quarrel at the General’s own table 
having been the talk of the day. 

The incident came back to Du Camp when, on his return to 
Paris, he became acquainted with the new celebrity, and, prepared as 
ke was for some amount of strangeness, he owns to surprise at the 
appearance of a short, square, ungainly figure, conspicuously attired, 
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whose every movement and attitude were studied, grotesque, and pre 
tentious. He appeared to be always acting a part, solicitous as to 
the effect produced : he would remain perfectly silent for hours, and 
then suddenly burst forth into some wholly irrelevant and often ap- 
palling sentiment ; he would pretend to be consumed with thirst, 
and although a sober man would empty glass after glass of wine, 
desiring that no water should be placed before him, as he could not 
bear the sight of it. He would alter the colour of his hair a dozen 
times, and generally to some outrageous hue. One day he visited 
Du Camp with his cropped head a vivid green, and when the pecu- 
liarity was purposely unnoticed he hurriedly made off, exclaiming as 
he met a new-comer on the stairs, “I advise you not to go near 
Maxime to-day, for he is in an awful temper (dune humeur massa- 
crante).” 

It was very soon decided that there was no folly he would not 
commit in his Jose for singularity, and if he failed to create a sensa- 
tion he was furiously disappointed. The outer world did not interest 
him ; if he thought at all of the rest of humanity it was only to 
despise it: the crimes and vices of his fellow creatures clone 
possessed his mind—the one string to his bow on which he harped. 

It was his boast that he abhorred society’s prosperous virtue— 
that ready-made morality was insufferable to him, and that he longed 
for the spectacle of cruel enormities. In his own estimation he was 
a profound philosopher, deeply versed in life’s complex discords and 
mysteries ; he proclaimed that he had set himself free from the fetters 
of prejudice, and, with the view of electrifying his hearers, he made a 
point of repeating that the realm of poetry had been unduly nar- 
rowed, and that in ugly and evil things there was the making of 
capital verses. This persistence in exercising his brains on the world 
of sinister ideas, in such strong contrast to that love of the beautiful 
which was the keynote of the romantic brotherhood, was doubiless 
fostered by his extreme readiness of diction. A thought once cross- 
ing his mind was bolstered up by a profusion of definitions ; he was 
carried away by the mere force of words, and lost himself in dismal 
swamps, being tempted by the felicity of phrase and epithet. Nothing 
flattered him so much as to be told that he had invented a sw 
shudder. 

In a better cause he might have done much valuable work, for he 
spared neither time nor trouble over his productions. “ Les Fleurs 
du Mal,” his principal and favourite achievement, was composed 
with great labour and industry ; he was never weary of corrections, 
and never left a line till he considered it absolutely perfect, sub- 
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mitting the poet to the critic that was within him, not satisfied till 
he had found the certain particular word best suited to his thought, 
which, he said, every accomplished writer ends by finding. 

But it was to please himself rather than to please his readers that 
he was so scrupulous, and nothing pleased him better than adverse 
criticism. 

It was with immense satisfaction that he fell under the ban of the 
tolice correctionnelle. He said it was a piece of exceptional good luck, 
since everybody would read the book in order to discover what it did 
not contain ; and this was undoubtedly the case, for many unpre- 
judiced readers starting on the same pursuit have been unable to find 
much fault with it on the score of morality, whatever else that was 
displeasing they might have found. 

Maxime du Camp has often been confirmed in his shrewd 
remark, “ En matiére de littérature les gouvernements ont toujours 
manqué d’esprit.” 

Much as good feeling and good taste must inevitably be obscured 
by contact with baneful subjects, there is no reason to believe that 
Baudelaire’s original nature was corrupt, and there was some 
glamour about him which enlisted liking and a certain sort of 
sympathy. It was the fictitious side he voluntarily showed, and a 
literary perversity and monomania. Had he found himself censured 
for moral obliquity he would have been as much struck with the 
absurdity of the idea as if a family of poisonous plants were to be 
denounced for similar characteristics. 

“Les Fleurs du Mal” has been compared to a garden described 
in one of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s fantastic tales, wherein the flowers 
were neither lovely nor sweet-smelling, but of livid hue and fetid, 
penetrating emanations. Upas, aconite, deadly nightshade filled the 
air with a poisonous miasma ; even the morning dew was turned into 
acqua toffana in their cups, which were only visited by venomous 
insects ; but in the midst of it all the gardener’s daughter lived 
unharmed, defended by some mysterious dispensation. 

And so with Baudelaire, who was impervious to the poisoa he 
dispensed. It was his belief that noble deeds and generous scnti- 
ments had been already dealt with to such exhaustive perfection that 
there was nothing left for poets less successful or less inspired to s2y. 
The time, he said, was past for a decayed sentimentalism, and in 
the requirements of a less refined age it would be puerile to copy a 
worn-out literary style ; the age was clamorous for something new, 
and to his great satisfaction he found this novelty in American 
authors 
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Having spent the first years of his life away from France, he was 
a proficient in foreign languages, and it was from the New World that 
he brought new ideas wherewith to open the eyes of his countrymen, 
who had never yet conceived it possible that monstrous and horrify- 
ing subjects could come within the realm of verse. In the weird 
and gloomy fancies of Edgar Poe he discovered a field of thought 
which harmonised with his own. His translation of “The Raven” 
is a marvel of felicitous accuracy, and to pour the spirit out of one 
language into another without losing its subtle aroma is one of the 
most difficult and the least remunerative of tasks. He endeavoured 
to rival Hawthorne in the study of human frailty, but he failed, for 
it was not in his nature to conceive anything but the worst side of 
evil, and he was utterly blind to the germs of pity and purity that 
may often exist in its neighbourhood and under its shadow. An 
American critic was not slow to discover this disparity, and shrewdly 
remarked that a good way to embrace Baudelaire at a glance is to 
say that in his dealings with vice he was exactly what Hawthorne was 
not. And this is true. 

The strong point in that most touching and tragic of stories “The 
Scarlet Letter,” is its picture of remorse, intense, vivid, true to life, 
whilst to Baudelaire the mere existence of such a feeling was in a 
‘high degree improbable; the workings of conscience were unrecognised 
by a mind perpetually clouded by the sense of original sin, and the 
conviction of an overruling fate leaving no place for repentance. 

Nevertheless he was often inconsistent; his theories were thin 
and unsubstantial, and in his résumé of De Quincey’s “ Opium- 
Eater,” under the title of “ An Artificial Paradise,” he depicts all the 
phantasmagoria of the seductive drug—its brilliant dreams, its 
hallucinations, its temporary forgetfulness, its factitious pleasures— 
commenting on the folly of so vain and fugitive a source of satisfac- 
tion. One might gather from this treatise that he was aware of the 
ainhealthy nature of his own delirious fancies, and that he almost 
realised the fact that his talents had taken a wrong turn ; but it was 

~too late: his mental malady was far too long established to be 
curable. He could not disguise from himself that his work was 
neither popular nor remunerative ; the temporary craze was due to 
its singularity as a novel phase in French literature, for although 
Sainte-Beuve, De Vigny, Gautier were said by Baudelaire himself 
to have expressed every variety of human nature and to have added 
a new force to national poetry, “Les Fleurs du Mal” is a work 
absolutely unique, and one which still exercises a certain amount of 
attraction, since we find many modern writers carrying out the ideas 
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by which he had endeavoured, as he said, to extend the répertoire 
and enlarge the dictionary. 

For example, if he did not actually invent what may be called 
olfactory poetry, at least he gave"importance to a neglected sensation, 
undeniably real, and appealing to much that is tender and human, 
but a sensation which was not intellectual enough for Hugo and 
Lamartine, and which is doubtless very capable of misuse. Had he 
kept to the melody and tenderness of the verses, which must be 
quoted to show what he could do with the subject, no poet need 
have hesitated to follow his example. 

En ouvrant un coffret venu de l’Orient, 

Ou, dans une maison déserte, quelque armoire 

Pleine de l’acre odeur des temps, poudreuse et noire, 
Parfois on trouve un vieux flacon gué se souvient, 
D’oui jaillit tout vive we ame gui revient. 

Mille pensées dormaient—chrysalides funébres 
Frémissant doucemert dans les lourdes}ténébres, 

Qui dégagent leur aile et prennent leur“essor, 
Teintés d’azur, glacés de rose, lamés d’or. 


Voila le Souvenir. 

But Baudelaire preferably employed his pen on}’odours which 
possess far other associations than still living=though* long-forgotten 
memories, seeking to invest them with a sort of symbolism, much 
affected latterly by those with whom poetry has become not so much 
the art of idealising as the art of suggesting. 

In Zola’s “Symphonies d’Odeurs,” in Huysman’s novels, in the 
lyrics of Mallarmé and Paul Verlaine, in Swinburne’s “ Mystical 
Rose of the Mire,” and his painfully characteristic verse— 

The fumes of the incense abounding 
To sweeten the sin, 
and in a good deal of modern prose, both French and English, there 
are unmistakable tendencies towards Baudelaireism. Even Owen 
Meredith can hardly be exempt from the charge when, in his other- 
wise perfect poem “ Aux Italiens,” he gives one verse to the tender 
memory of his first love, brought back to his mind by the scent of 


. » . the jasmine flower 
She used to wear in her breast, 


and then compares it, in the next, to 


The scent that steals from the crumbling sheet 
Where a mummy ts half unrolled. 


It is impossible to extend to Baudelaire the sympathy so many 
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poets command when they dwell on the suffering of the universal 
world and the secret of the existence of evil. 

When Chateaubriand exclaims, “Man, you exist, but in a 
mournful dream” ; when Sainte-Beuve, the most sober of thinkers, 
gathers only the flower of disenchantment” ; when Alfred de Vigny 
asserts that human beings are “culprits brought to the bar without 
means of defence”; when Byron in “Childe Harold” and Goethe 
in “Werther” employ their great gifts on a melancholy neither 
wholesome nor useful in the battle of life, their pessimism is only 
too much in concord with the secret consciousness of every intellec- 
tual being; but there are few people who can own to much fellow 
feeling for Baudelaire, unless on the charitable supposition that he 
was very frequently of unsound mind. 

There is no lack of ground for this, and towards the close of his 
life it no longer remained a matter of doubt that, having been so long 
inclined to act the madman, he was really parting with his reason. 
His last literary performance was a set of ghostly and ghastly tales— 
still carefully polished, but spectral and incomprehensible. They 
were scattered about in periodicals, and are now happily consigned 
to oblivion. 

His writings did not bring him in his daily bread, and, bitterly 
disappointed and poverty-stricken, he left Paris in search of employ- 
ment in Germany, but was brought back paralysed; dying alone 
and, were it not too sad to say, unregretted in a maison de santé. 


Cc. E. MEETKERKE. 

















DRUIDISM. 


6¢ Ad viscum druide!” druidz clamare solebant. 


H ARD by the city of Marseilles stood a grove, inviolate for 
long ages, enshrouding with its interlacing branches a 
darkened atmosphere, and excluding the sunshine from its icy shades. 
No rustic pans, no woodland gods, no nymphs who preside over 
groves were there, but sacred rites of deities worshipped with 
barbarous ritual, places of sacrifice furnished with dreadful altars, 
and every tree was sprinkled with human gore. If we may credit 
ancient tradition, the very birds feared to perch upon its branches, 
and the wild beasts to repose in its thickets. No breezes blew upon 
its boughs, no lightnings discharged from inky clouds struck them, 
and though there was no breath of air to agitate the foliage of its 
branches, yet they possessed the power of ruffling themselves. Many 
a spring of black water dripped within it, and gloomy figures of 
gods devoid of art stood there, rudely formed of felled tree trunks. 
Its very mouldiness, and the pale hue of its decaying oakwood, filled 
men with alarm. They would not have felt the same reverence for 
deities represented in familiar form, but the mere fact of their being 
in ignorance of the gods whom they worshipped added greatly to 
their terror. Report has it that the hollow caverns of the grove 
sometimes bellowed with the shaking of the earth, and its yew 
trees, when thrown to the ground, rose upright again. Sometimes 
a fire flared up in the wood, but it was not consumed, and serpents 
encircled the oak trees with their folds. ‘The people, when engaged in 
worship, did not approach too near the spot, but left it in possession of 
the gods. When the sun was at the zenith, or when black night had 
covered the sky, the priest by himself approached it in great terror, 
fearful of meeting the lord of the grove. (“ Pharsalia,” 3, 399.) 
Such is the account which the poet Lucan has given of the 
Druids’ sacred wood, and there are several points in it which merit 
our attention. In the first place he, like other Roman writers, 
speaks from mere force of habit of “the gods” in the plural 
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number, but, at the same time, seems to imply that there was one 
lord of the grove who was the sole object of worship there. Now 
Origen says distinctly that the Druids taught men to believe in one 
god, and Maximus Tyrius states that the Celts worshipped “ Jupiter,” 
of whom they made the highest oak to be the representation. 
{“Serm.” 38.) This Celtic Jupiter is believed by some to have been 
the Gallic Esus, whose name bears a remarkable resemblance to 
that of the Greek Zeus. The Aryan nations of Europe all paid 
veneration to the oak tree. At Dodona, the most ancient oracle 
in Greece, were oaks which spoke with human voice, the rustling 
of the wind through whose branches may have produced the sounds 
which the priests interpreted as the voice of Zeus. Livy, too, 
pictures “an oak held sacred by the shepherds” as originally 
occupying the site of the temple of Jupiter, founded by Romulus 
upon the Capitol at Rome. These ancient trees were considered 
to be manifestations of the deity. Lucan, no doubt, refers to the 
symbolical representation of the supreme god under the form of a 
tree when he speaks contemptuously of the figures of gods formed 
of tree trunks which adorned the Massilian grove. The same belief 
in the unity of God lingered amongst the Semnénes or Sennones, 
a nation who dwelt between the rivers Oder and Elbe. Tacitus 
describes them as “Suevi,” a term which he uses to designate the 
inhabitants of a great part of modern Germany, irrespective of race. 
Their name, however, implies that they were Celts, for it is identical 
with that of the Sendnes who lived at the headwaters of the Seine, 
and had their capital at Sens, in the Druids’ country. But even if 
the Semnénes of Germany were not of Celtic origin, they must 
have adopted their religion from their Celtic predecessors, for it was 
clearly of a Druidical nature. At a certain time of year delegates 
from all the tribes who were allied in blood assembled at a grove, 
hallowed by the auguries of their forefathers and the reverence of 
past times, and there publicly sacrificed a human being, and cele- 
brated the dread inaugural ceremonies of their barbarous worship. 
There was another sort of reverence which they paid to the grove, 
for no one entered it unless he was bound with a chain, to signify 
that he was a dependent, and one who acknowledged the superior 
power of the deity. If he fell to the ground he was not allowed to 
be helped up, or to rise to his feet, but he rolled himself along upon 
the ground. Their superstition amounted to this, that from the 
grove their race derived its origin, and within the grove resided God, 
who was ruler of all mankind, and to whom all things were subject 
and obedient. (Tacitus, “ Germany,” 39.) 
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The second point to notice in Lucan’s account is that he speaks 
of the Druids’ wood containing altars, but does not allude to the exist- 
ence of any temple. The Druidical religion in its ancient and primitive 
form recognised no temples, but only groves in the open air. So 
when Suetonius Paulinus exterminated the Druids of Anglesea, he 
overturned their altars and cut down their groves sacred to cruel, 
superstitious rites, but again there is no mention of any temples, and 
their absence is explained by what Tacitus says of the Suevic 
inhabitants of Germany :—“ They hold the celestials to be of a 
nature so great that they cannot confine them within walls, or 
make them in the likeness of any human form, so they consecrate 
woods and groves and affix names of divinity to that secret power 
which they regard with reverence only.” (“ Germany,” 9.) 

The above passage also explains another allusion in Lucan’s poem 
which deserves remark, and that is where he speaks of the Massilians. 
being in ignorance of what they worshipped, just as though the 
Druids had erected their altars to an unknown God. Strabo makes 
the same remark with regard to the Celt-Iberians, or Celts of Spain, 
who sacrificed to a god without a name every full moon before their 
doors, and passed the night together with all their family in dancing 
and celebrating the festival. (Book 3, 4, 16.) And so it was from 
motives of piety and not from ignorance that the Druids abstained 
from mentioning the name of their supreme god. 

Druidism was peculiar to the Celtic race, and at one period it 
must have prevailed throughout the large portion of Europe formerly 
occupied by that people, but, at the time when Cesar wrote his 
Commentaries, it was confined to very narrow limits, and, indeed, 
was fast dying out. The reason is not difficult to guess. For ages 
the Celts had been suffering from the encroachments of other nations 
advancing from the north and east, until Gaul, Spain, and the 
British Isles only remained in their possession. Still the pressure 
from without continued, and prior to Czsar’s invasion a powerful 
people of Teutonic stock with a large admixture, no doubt, of Celtic 
blood, known as Belgz, had occupied not only the whole of northern 
Gaul as far as the Seine, but all the south-eastern portion of Britain 
as well. If the theory (suggested by a writer in the old “ Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia”) is a sound one, the purely Celtic element in the 
population of our country must have been giving place to the 
Teutonic for centuries before the Anglo-Saxon invasion. These 
Germanic Belgz are not likely to have regarded Druidism with much 
favour, for Cesar distinctly tells us that the “Germans” had no 
Druids. The consequence was that the Celts and the professors of 
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Druidism had been driven westward into the country which lies 
between the Seine and the Garonne (called by Caesar Gaul Proper, 
or Celtic Gaul), or into Waies, whose inhabitants still call themselves 
by the ancient name of Cymry, or Cimbri. This circumstance is 
sufficient to account for the fact that Cesar does not tell us one 
word about the existence of Druidism in Britain, beyond stating 
that it was the prevalent belief among the Gauls of his day, that the 
system of religion had originated in our country and had been in- 
troduced from here into Gaul, and that, even then, those who 
desired to make an intimate acquaintance with its tenets were in the 
habit of coming over here to study it. (Book 6,13.) Itis much 
more probable that Druidism was indigenous to Gaul and Britain 
alike, but continued to flourish in its pristine form in the more remote 
parts of Britain long after it had been corrupted or superseded by 
other religious systems on the continent of Europe. Suetonius 
Paulinus had the command of Britain in the reign of Nero, and 
made an expedition in the year 61 A.D. against the Isle of Anglesea. 
That is the only occasion on which the Romans appear to have come 
into actual collision with the British Druids. Along the sea-shore 
was drawn up a hostile army, a dense array of armed men, through 
whose ranks ran women resembling furies, clad in funeral garb, 
with streaming hair, and holding torches in their hands, while Druids 
stood around and poured forth dreadful imprecations with hands 
upraised to heaven. (Tacitus, “Annals,” 14, 30.) 

Anglesea, or Mona, as it was then called, was the last refuge of 
the Druids in Roman Britain, and when their community in that 
island was broken up, we hearno moreof them. There isan obscure 
reference to Anglesea in one of Plutarch’s works:—“ Demetrius says 
that there are many desert islands that lie scattered around Britain, 
some of which are named after genii or heroes. This Demetrius 
was despatched by the king to make investigations and report there- 
on, and sailed to one which lay nearest to the desert islands. It had 
but few inhabitants, and they were regarded by the Britons as sacred 
and inviolable. Just as he arrived there, there was a great confusion 
of the elements, and many portentous storms, the winds burst forth 
and fiery whirlwinds descended from heaven, and when the tempest 
ceased the islanders said that the death of one of their presiding genii 
had taken place, for just as a lamp when lighted shines and does no 
harm, but when extinguished is offensive to many, so these great 
spirits shine benign and harmless while they continue to exist, but 
their extinction and destruction frequently, as in the present instance 
stir up the winds and the sea, and poison the air with pestilential 
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diseases. In one of these islands Kronos is imprisoned asleep 
guarded by Briareus. Sleep has been devised as a chain for him, 
and around him are many genii as guards and attendants.” (“De 
Defectu Oraculorum,” 18.) 

The Druids answer to the description of “ sacred and inviolable” 
persons, and the quaint idea of the mortality of genii may very well 
have formed part of their alleged Pythagorean views on the subject 
of the transmigration of souls. The ancient Greeks conceived these 
genii to be the souls of just men who lived in the golden age of the 
world, when Kronos ruled in heaven, and who became after death 
genii, guardians of mortal men, going to and fro in the earth, wrapped 
in mist (Hesiod, “ Works and Days,” 107), a conception evidently 
borrowed from an Oriental source. We do not know anything about 
this Demetrius except that he was a grammarian of Tarsus ; but, 
judging by his name, he must have been a Greek, and if, as some 
suppose, the king (SaeAsic) by whom he was despatched was a 
Roman Emperor, it may have been Caligula, who, according to 
Tacitus (‘ Agricola,” 13), formed a design of invading Britain; but 
the story, and especially that part of it which relates to the sleep 
of Kronos, seems rather to belong to the category of marvellous 
tales brought back by early explorers like Pytheas, who used to 
set sail from Marseilles and other Greek ports on voyages of 
discovery. 

Strabo subdivides the Druids into three classes :—(1) Saptor, or 
Bards, (2) dvaretc, or Quates, and (3) dpvica, or Druids properly so 
called ; of whom the Bards were singers and poets, the Ouates 
priests and physiologists, while the Druids, in addition to physiology, 
practised moral philosophy. (Book 4, 4.) And Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, on the authority of a Greek historian named Timagenes, gives 
us the same information in a more expanded form :—“ As men 
became by degrees more civilised, there grew up in those parts ”—7.e. 
in the neighbourhood of Marseilles, which seems from all accounts 
to have been a great centre of Druidism, “the study of laudable 
doctrines, inaugurated by the Bards, the Euhages, and the Druids, 
The Bards used to sing the brave deeds of illustrious men, composed 
in heroic verse, to the sweet strains of the lyre ; the Euhages, on 
the other hand, investigated the course and sublime facts of nature, 
and essayed to unfold its secrets ; while the Druids, men of greater 
genius, united in sodalic societies such as the authority of Pythagoras 
ordained, applied themselves to questions concerning occult and 
lofty themes, and, despising worldly things, pronounced men’s souls 
to be immortal.” (Amm. Mar., book 15, 9.) 
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Timagenes, like Strabo and Diodorus, was a writer of the Augustan 
age. There were societies of female as well as of male Druids. 
The Druidesses were likewise divided into three classes. The first 
was composed of virgin priestesses, endowed with the gift of 
prophecy. The island of Sena, in the Britannic Sea, off the 
Osismic coast, was famous for the oracle of a Gallic deity, whose 
chief priestesses, nine in number, were said to be devoted to 
pepetual virginity. The Gauls called them Barrigenze (or, according 
to a better reading, Sen), and thought them endowed with 
such singular power that they could stir up the sea and the winds 
with their song, transform themselves into the shape ~ any animal 
they pleased (an allusion, perhaps, to the doctrine of transmigration), 
heal diseases which were considered by others incurable, and know 
and foretell future events, but only to navigators, and to those who 
had set out for the express purpose of consulting them. (Pomponius 
Mela, “ De Situ Orbis,” book 3, c. 6.) The sacred isle of Sena may 
be identified with Sein, an almost inaccessible granite rock on the 
wild coast of Brittany, separated from the mainland by a dangerous 
strait with a strong current. The second class consisted of married 
women living in societies apart from their husbands, whom thcy 
visited at rare intervals. They devoted themselves to religion, and 
assisted the Druids in their sacred functions. 

‘There was a small island in the ocean, opposite the mouth of the 
Loire. It was inhabited by the wives of the Samnites, who were 
inspired by Dionysus (Bacchus), and worshipped him with mystic rites 
and sacrifices. No man set foot on the island, but the women went 
ashore when they wished to visit their husbands, and returned 
again to the island. It was their custom once a year to unroof the 
temple, and to cover it again the same day before sunset. Each 
woman carried a load of material to it, and whoever let her load 
fall was torn in pieces by the others, and they never ceased carrying 
her limbs around the temple, with Bacchanalian cries, until their 
frenzy abated ; and it always happened that someone fell and was 
treated thus by the others. And there was a third island “near 
Britain ” in which were celebrated sacred rites similar to those held 
in honour of Demeter (Ceres) and Kore (Proserpine) in Samothrace. 
(Strabo, 4, 4, 6.) The isle of the Samnite women may have been 
Noirmoutier, which is now connected at low tide with the mainland 
owing to the silting up of the intervening channel by deposits of 
sand brought down by the river Loire. 

Greek and Roman writers were so much in the habit of looking 
at everything from their own point of view, that their accounts of the 
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religion of foreign nations must always be received with caution. So, 
when Strabo tells us that these priestesses worshipped “ Bacchus,” 
we may be pretty certain that they did nothing of the kind, but 
merely adored a native divinity, the form of whose worship bore some 
resemblance to the Greek deity to whom he is compared. In the 
present case it was evidently the frantic orgies of the Gallic Druidesses 
which suggested a comparison to the “noisy god” of wine. It may 
have been the Celtic moon goddess Koridwen, “ La Fée Blanche,” 
confounded by Strabo with the Greek Kore, who was worshipped in 
the unnamed island near Britain. (Martin, “ Hist. France.”) 

The third class of Druidesses acted as servants and attendants to 
the other priestesses, as we gather from certain ancient Gallic inscrip- 
tions. 

Strabo gives a ghastly account of the mode in which the priestesses 
of the Celtic nations delivered their predictions. Amongst the 
women who accompanied the Cimbri on their campaigns were grey- 
haired priestesses, who were also prophetesses. They were clad in 
white garments and cloaks of fine flax fastened with a clasp. 
They wore a belt of copper, and had their feet bare. Armed with 
swords, they met the prisoners of war as they came through the camp, 
crowned them with garlands, and carried them to a copper cistern 
capable of holding twenty amphore. They had a set of steps, which 
a priestess mounted, and, raised aloft above the cistern, cut the throat 
of each prisoner as he was held over it, and drew some prediction or 
other from the blood that poured forth into the cistern. Other 
priestesses used to cut open the dead bodies, deliver oracles from 
the appearance of the entrails, and loudly prophesy victory to their 
own people. (Strabo, book 7, 2.) 

The word druidh in the Gaelic and Irish dialects means a 
magician, and was derived by Pliny and all the old writers from the 
Greek dpic, “an oak,” or from some corresponding term in the Celtic 
language, but this explanation of the name does not find favour with 
modern critics, though they are at a loss to supply a better one. 

Diodorus calls the Druids “Saronides,” which according to 
Hesychius is derived from the Greek capwric, “an old hollow oak.” 
Diogenes Laertius calls them “ Semnothei,” and although he offers a 
Greek derivation of the term, we cannot help suspecting that the 
syllable semn or sen is a Celtic word containing some allusion to the 
religion which we are considering. It appears, for instance, in the 

names of the Semnénes of Germany, and the Sendnes of Gaul, who, 

as we have seen, professed the Druidical religion ; in the name of the 

islands of Sen-a and of the Samn-ite women, inhabited by socicties 
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of Druidesses, and in the word Sen-ani, which appears upon the Celtic 
monument found at Nétre Dame inscribed above some human 
figures which are believed to represent Druids. Senanus, it will be 
remembered, was the name of the Irish saint who dwelt alone upon 
a desert island, and gave utterance to the ungracious remark— 













**« And I have sworn this sainted sod 
Shall ne’er by woman’s feet be trod.” 









This particle “sen” appears to have the same sense in Celtic as in 
Latin, where it occurs in sen-ex, sen-ator, and implies “ veneration ” 
or “authority.” (Martin, “ Hist. of France,” i. 63.) 

Over all these Druids and Druidesses presided one who had the 
highest authority over them. When he died, and there was one of 
the others who excelled in dignity, he succeeded as a matter of course, 
but if there were several of equal merit, choice was made by the votes 
of the Druids. Occasionally they even contended with arms about 
the presidentship of the sacred order. (Czesar, 6, 13.) 

The Druids attended to things divine, and provided for the public 
and private sacrifices. They interpreted religious matters, and to 
them resorted a great number of young men for purposes of 
education. They were held in great esteem by the Gauls, for they 
settled almost all controversies, public and private ; and if any crime 
or murder was committed, or if there was any dispute about succes- 
sion to property, or in regard to boundaries, they decided the matter. 
When there was an unusually large crop of murder cases they pre- 
dicted an equally large crop of produce from the land. They were 
even known to arbitrate between two hostile tribes when they were 
actually arrayed in arms against one another in the field. (Strabo, 4, 4.) 
They distributed rewards and punishments, and if any public or 
private person would not abide by their decree they forbade him 
the sacrifices. This species of excommunication was considered the 
heaviest penalty of all, for those who were thus forbidden were 
reckoned among the number of the impious and criminal. All 
avoided them, and shunned their company and conversation, lest 
they should suffer harm from contact with them. Justice was denied 
them when they sought it, and no honour was conferred upon them. 
At a certain season of the year the Druids held a general assembly in 
a consecrated grove within the territory of the Carnutes, “le pays 
Chartrain,” which was considered the central region of Celtic Gaul, 
as already defined. Chartres and Dreux are places in this district 
which are thought to preserve the sound of the names Carnutes and 
Druide. Thither resorted from every side all who had disputes, 
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and they obeyed the judicial decisions and decrees of the Druids. 
The Druids were in the habit of abstaining from war, and did not 
pay tribute like the rest of the people. They were thus excused from 
military service, and enjoyed immunity from all civil matters. 
Attracted by these great privileges, many disciples came to be in- 
structed of their own accord, or were sent by their parents and 
relations. They had to learn a great number of verses by heart, and 
some remained as disciples for twenty years, because the Druids 
deemed it unlawful to commit to writing what they learnt, although 
for most purposes they made use of Greek letters, and this rule was 
made for two reasons, because they did not wish their doctrines to 
be divulged to the laity, or their disciples to impair their memory by 
trusting to writing. They desired particularly to inculcate the fact 
that souls do not perish, but pass after death from one body to 
another, for they considered that doctrine especially incited men to 
valour, and led them to disregard the fear of death. They also 
treated with force and ability, and imparted to youth, many facts 
concerning the stars and their movements, the size of the heaven and 
the earth, the history of nature, and the immortal gods. (Cesar, 
Book 6, 13, 14.) It is the general opinion of critics that Czesar was 
mistaken in attributing the use of Gree letters to the Druids of Gaul, 
or else that a clerical error has crept into the Latin text ; but it is not 
at all unlikely that the Druids were acquainted with the Greek 
characters in Czesar’s time, for Strabo, writing not much later, in- 
forms us that the city of Marseilles had for some little time past 
become a school for the barbarians, and had rendered the Gauls such 
Phil-Hellenes that they even wrote their contracts in Greek style, 
and, at the period when he was writing, it had persuaded even the 
most distinguished of the Romans who had a thirst for knowledge to 
resort thither instead of going abroad to Athens. (Book 4, 1.) 

A passage that has given rise to much controversy is that in which 
Czesar informs us that the Druids taught the doctrine that men’s 
souls pass from one body to another. Diodorus says still more 
explicitly: “The opinion of Pythagoras prevails among the Druids that 
the souls of men are immortal, and come to life again after a definite 
number of years, when the soul enters another body.” (Book 
5, 28.) In order to appreciate this remark we must bear in mind 
that Pythagoras, the celebrated Greek philosopher, lived 540 years 
B.C., and taught the transmigration of souls into the bodies of men 
and animals. He established at Crotona, in Italy, a society of 300 
members, divided into several grades, and formed for the purpose of 
studying religion and philosophy. His disciples were bound by a 
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vow, observed a certain degree of asceticism, had a secret sign by 
which they could recognise one another, and everything they did and 
taught was kept a profound secret from the general public. Accord- 
ing to some, his esoteric doctrine, imparted only to the fully initiated, 
related to the orgies of Apollo, and the people of Crotona even went 
so far as to identify Pythagoras with the Hyperborean or Northern 
Apollo himself ! 

Now this Pythagorean system certainly bears a resemblance both 
in form and character to Druidism, and there are traces of very early 
intercourse between Greece and Britain, if we may credit an 
apocryphal story told by Hecatzeus of Abdera, who wrote 300 
B.C. °— 

In the parts over against the Celtic country there is an island in the ocean 
as large as Sicily. It is situate in the northern regions, and is inhabited by 
those who are called Hyperboreans, because they are more remote even than 
the north wind. It is a fertile and fruitful land, is remarkable for its fine 
climate, and bears two harvests a year. They say that in it Latona was born, 
and so Apollo is honoured there more than any other god. Some of them act 
as priests of Apollo, in order that the god may be continually hymned by 
them with songs, and especially lauded every day. And there is in the island 
a magnificent grove of Apollo, and a remarkable temple, of round form, adorned 
with many votive offerings, and a city sacred to the same god. Most of its inhabi- 
tants are harpers, who perpetually harp in the temple, and sing hymns with 
melody to the deity, extolling his acts. The Hyperboreans have a language of 
their own, and are extremely well disposed towards the Greeks, especially the 
Athenians and Delians, and this friendship is a tradition of old times. They 
say that some of the Greeks crossed over to the Hyperboreans, and left behind 
costly offerings inscribed with Greek letters, just as Abaris in former times set 
out from the Hyperboreans into Greece, and renewed their friendship and 
connection with the people of Delos. And they further say that the moon 
appears in that island to be at a very short distance from the earth, and to have 
certain eminences like those of earth visible. And it is related that the god visits 
the island once in every nineteen years, during which period a revolution of the 
stars is completed ; and throughout this Epiphany the god plays upon the harp, 
and performs the choral dance all night long from the vernal equinox (March) 
until the rising of the Pleiades (September), rejoicing in his own successful 
exploits, and men called Boreadz, sons of Boreas, rule over the city, and 
govern the grove. (Diodorus, 2, 47.) 

This island, described as lying opposite to the Celtic country (that 
is to say, Gaul), can hardly be any other than Britain, or some part of 
Britain, possibly Anglesea. The ancient mariners possessed no charts, 
and had very erroneous ideas on the subject of the shape and size of 
our country and the outline of its coasts, and sometimes, perhaps, 
mistook an outlying portion of the mainland for an island. The Greeks 
gave the name of Hyperboreans to the nations who lived in the high 
latitudes “at the back of the north wind,” and the term Popedda, 
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applied to their priests, means literally “‘northmen,” but is obviously 
a corruption of the text, and one would imagine that in the original 
it was épvitac or Bapdor. Those who ascribe to the Druids a profound 
knowledge of the sciences in general and astronomy in particular 
cite this passage as proving that they used some instrument in the 
nature of a telescope in order to make the moon appear nearer to 
the earth. But the Druids were not great scientists. Their know- 
ledge was only relatively great when compared to the crass ignorance 
and superstition of the people whom they kept in subjection. An 
enthusiastic Welsh scholar has expressed the opinion that Abaris 
isa Greek form of the well-known Celtic surname Ap Rees. Be 
that as it may, Abaris was, as we learn from Porphyry and 
Iamblichus, a priest of the Hyperborean Apollo, and a contemporary 
of Pythagoras. He professed to be able to fly through the air upon 
an arrow, which was given to him by his god, to cure diseases by in- 
cantation, and to perform other magical arts. He visited the 
celebrated shrine of the Greek Apollo in the island of Delos. In 
connection with this visit we may note that Pausanias relates how 
the Hyperboreans were in the habit of sending first-fruits to Delos. 
They were wrapped in wheat straw so that no one should look at 
them, and were passed on from one nation to another until they 
reached the birthplace of the god. (Book 1, 31.) Herodotus gives 
the Delians’ own version of the same story. (Book 4, 33.) But, in 
a still more remarkable passage, Pausanias tells us that even the 
great temple of Apollo at Delphi was of Hyperborean origin, and 
that Boeo, a native poetess of the country (Phocis), who composed a 
hymn for Delphi in very ancient times, says that that oracle was set 
up to the god by Olen and others who came from the Hyperboreans, 
and that Olen was the first to deliver oracles and sing them in 
hexameter verse. (Book 10, 5.) Again, Ausonius, of Bordeaux, 
who was the author of a collection of poems addressed to the 
professors of his native city, especially associates the Druidical 
religion with the worship of the Gallic god Belénus, whom he 
treats as identical with the Phoebus Apollo of the Greeks. From 
these and other circumstances it may be inferred that the Pytha- 
gorean philosophers of Greece and the professors of Druidism in 
Gaul alike derived their tenets from the ancient Hyperboreans, who 
dwelt in Northern Europe, “ beyond the one-eyed Arimaspians and 
the gold-guarding griffens,” and who were in all probability the 
ancestors of the Celtic Gauls. 

Although Czesar imputes the doctrine of transmigration to the 
Druids, he appears to contradict himself later on, when he comes to 
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speak of their funeral ceremonies, for he tells us that the funerals of the 
Gauls were magnificent and costly in proportion to their position in 
life. Everything which they thought dear to the heart of the 
deceased during his lifetime was thrown upon the funeral pile, even 
animals and, shortly before the recollection of persons then living, 
slaves and dependents to whom the deceased was known to be 
attached were cremated along with his body after the funeral rites 
had been duly completed. (Book 6,c. 19.) And Diodorus says that 
they threw upon the pyre letters written to their deceased relations 
in order that the dead might read them. (Book 5, 28.) These 
offerings made at the tomb of the dead are clearly inconsistent with 
a belief—by the people at any rate—in the transmigration of the 
soul, and the desire of relatives and friends to accompany the 
deceased out of this world is equally incompatible with the same 
doctrine. For Pomponius Mela, in his succinct little account of 
the Druids, writes :-— 

The Gauls have Druids, masters of wisdom, who profess to know the size and 
shape of the earth and sky, the movements of the heaven and of the stars, 
and what is the will of the gods. They teach the noblest of the nation many 
things in secret, and for a long period—twenty years—in some cave or deep 
recess of the woods. One tenet only of their doctrine is made known to the 
common people, in order that they may be better fitted for war, namely, that 
souls are immortal, and that there is another life in the world below. And so 
they cremate and bury with their dead, things which were of use to them when 
alive. Even business accounts and payment of debt were transmitted to the 
lower world. There were some, too, who voluntarily threw themselves upon the 
funeral pile of their relations, in order that they might continue to live with 
them. The region which they inhabit is the whole of Gallia Comata. (‘* De Situ 
Orbis,” 3, 2.) 

And so we may conclude that, though the Druids held among 
themselves, and taught as an esoteric doctrine to their disciples, the 
transmigration of the soul, yet, as a matter of expediency, they 
instructed the laity that, for a ¢ime at least, individuals retained their 
identity, and continued to pass their existence in a fixed abode 
beneath the earth. We learn from Diogenes Laertius that they 
taught their philosophy obscurely and enigmatically, to the effect 
that men should worship the gods, do no evil, and exercise fortitude. 
They also had a theory that though the universe was indestructible, 
yet sometimes water and at other times fire will get the upper hand. 
(Strabo, 4, 4.) 

Another well-known doctrine of the Druids was the efficacy of the 
vicarious sacrifice of human beings. Cesar, in writing on this 
subject, says that the entire nation of the Gauls was so wholly devoted 
to religious observances, that those who were afflicted with the more 
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serious diseases, or were engaged in war and perilous pursuits, either 
sacrificed human beings as victims, or made a vow that they would 
do so, for they held that the will of the immortal gods could only be 
appeased by offering one man’s life in place of another, and they had 
also instituted public sacrifices of a like nature. Some of them had 
images of vast size, whose limbs, formed of interwoven osier twigs, 
they fiiled with living men, and when they had set fire to them from 
below the victims were enveloped in flames and perished. They 
considered that the sacrifice of persons convicted of theft, robbery 
with violence, or other crime, was more acceptable to the immortal 
gods, but, when the supply of that class of men failed, they did not 
scruple to offer innocent persons. (Book 6,16.) The people of 
Marseilles kept criminals in prison for five years, and then impaled 
them as an offering to the gods, or prepared immense pyres, 
and burnt them with many first-fruits. They also made use of 
prisoners of war as victims in honour of the gods. These they 
butchered, together with the animals taken in war, or burned, or put 
to death with other kinds of torture. (Diodorus, 5, 32.) 

Whenever the same people were visited by a pestilence, one of 
the poor used to offer himself as a voluntary victim, on condition of 
being maintained for a whole year on choice food at the public 
expense ; after which he was wreathed with vervain, dressed in 
sacred garments, and led in procession all over the city, loaded with 
imprecations, in order that all the public afflictions might devolve upon 
his head, and finally flung headlong from a rock. (Petronius Arbiter, 
“Satyricon,” ad fin.) Sometimes the Druids used to shoot their 
victims down with arrows, or impale them on stakes. At other 
times they prepared a colossal heap of hay, threw wood upon it, 
and made a holocaust of men, cattle, and wild beasts (Strabo, 4, 4), 
and instead of consulting oracles they devoted a man to sacrifice, 
struck him with a sword just above the diaphragm, and, when the 
victim had fallen, ascertained the future from his manner of falling 
and the flowing of his blood, putting faith in an ancient and time- 
honoured observance. (Diodorus, 5, 31.) The Druids further 
possessed a great system of magic lore. Pliny says that in his 
day Britain celebrated the magic art to such an extent, and with 
so great ceremonial, that people would almost imagine that she 
had taught it to the Persian Magi. (Book 30, 4, Delphin edition.) 
And he tells us the names of several plants which, according to 
the Druids, possessed great magical virtue. First there was a herb, 
resembling savin, called se/ago. It was gathered, without the use 
of a knife, and with the right hand thrust through the left sleeve 
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of the tunic, as though in the act of stealing it. The person who 
gathered it had to be clad in a white garment, and have his feet 
bare and carefully washed, and before picking it he was to make an 
offering of bread and wine. The plant was then to be carried home 
in a new napkin. The Gallic Druids directed it to be kept as a 
preservative from all evil, and its smoke was a cure for all diseases 
of the eye. (Pliny, 24,62.) Then there was a plant which grew 
in marshy places, to which the Druids gave the name of samo/us, and 
directed that it should be gathered with the left hand by persons fasting, 
as a protection against diseases of swine and oxen. The person who 
picked it was not to look round when he did so, and was on no 
account to lay it down anywhere except in the water-troughs, where 
he was to bruise it for the cattle when they came to drink there. 
(Pliny, 24, 63.) ‘There was a third plant also found on marshy plains, 
and called verdenaca, or vervain. There were male and female 
varieties of the plant, and the Gauls made use of both for drawing 
lots and obtaining oracular responses, and their Druids raved about its 
virtues. Those who anointed themselves with its juice obtained 
whatever they wished for. It kept off fever, reconciled friends, and 
cured every disease. It was to be gathered at the rising of the dog- 
star, when neither sun nor moon was visible (é.e. at the beginning of 
the dog-days and at dead of night), after an offering of honey and 
honeycomb had been made as a propitiation to the earth. Before 
it was dug up a circle was to be described around it with a knife held 
in the left hand, and the plant was afterwards to be held aloft in the 
air. Leaves, stalk, and root were then to be separated and dried in 
a shady place. If the water in which it had been steeped was 
sprinkled on the dining couches the dinner was more agreeable. 
When bruised and mixed with wine it was a protection against 
snakes. (Pliny, 25, 59.) The Celts were naturally a superstitious race, 
and appear to have revelled in this species of magic herbalism. ‘The 
Druids encouraged them in their superstitions. Jopulus vult dectpi et 
decipiatur. If any of these quack remedies had not the desired effect it 
was easy to attribute its failure to the omission of one of the numerous 
formalities which it was necessary to observe in gathering the herb. 
The Druids considered no plant more sacred than the mistletoe, 
and the tree on which it grew provided it were an oak. They 
chose groves consisting of oak trees only, and did not perform 
any religious ceremony without using the foliage of that tree, for they 
believed that everything which grew upon the oak was sent from 
heaven, and was a sign that the tree was chosen by God Himself. 
But, as a matter of fact, the mistletoe was rarely found growing upon 
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the oak, and when it was so discovered they repaired to the spot with 
great religious pomp. ‘To begin with, they chose the sixth day of 
the moon, which was the first day of their month, their year, and 
their cycle of thirty years, because the moon has then considerable 
influence, though not as yet half full. They called the mistletoe in 
their language “all-healing.” When they had duly prepared sacrifices 
and a religious banquet beneath the tree, they led up to it two white 
bulls (of the same breed possibly as those now preserved at Chilling- 
ham Castle), whose horns were then for the first time bound. ‘Then 
a priest, clad in a white vestment, climbed the tree and with a golden 
reaping-hook cut the mistletoe, which was received ina white sagum 
(a Celtic term, apparently, for a cloak), after which they sacrificed the 
victims, praying that God would make His own gift prosperous to 
those to whom He had given it. ‘They believed that fecundity was 
granted to every sterile animal that drank a decoction of this pi.nt, 
and that it was an antidote for all kinds of poison. (Pliny, 16, 95.) 

The Druids also possessed an amulet called the “ serpents’ egg,” 
and they gave the following account of the manner in which it was pro- 
duced. In summer time numberless snakes rolled themselves into a 
knot, and by skilful intertwining formed a ball with the saliva of their 
mouths and the foam of their bodies. This ball was cast high into 
the air with violent hissing, and had to be caught in a sagum before it 
reached the earth. The person who caught it galloped away on 
horseback, for the snakes pursued him until they were stopped by 
some intervening river. A test that it was a genuine serpents’ 
egg was that it floated upwards against a current of water 
when encircled with a golden band. They also held that it 
must be taken at a certain phase of the moon. Pliny 
had seen one of these so-called eggs. It was the size 
of a small round apple, and its shell was formed of cartilage, 
thickly covered with small cavities, like those on the arms of a 
polypus. The Druids used it as a badge, and extolled its virtues 
for obtaining a successful termination to matters in dispute, and 
procuring access to royal personages. It is said that the Emperor 
Claudius once killed a Roman knight, belonging to the Gallic tribe of 
the Vocontii, because he was so superstitious as to wear a “‘serpents’ 
egg” in his bosom during the progress of a law-suit in whicl\ he was 
engaged. (Pliny, 29, 12.) 

Cicero had actually seen a Druid in the flesh, for he represents 
his brother Quintus as reminding him that he had received as 
his guest at Rome the celebrated Divitiacus, an Aiduan who pror 
fessed to be acquainted with the science which the Greeks called 
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physiology, and to be able to foretell future events partly by 
augury and partly by conjecture. (‘De Divinatione,” 1, 41.) The 
Emperor Claudius finally suppressed the Druidical religion in Gaul. 
Its rites had already been forbidden to citizens in the reign of 
Augustus. (Suetonius, “ Life of Claudius,” 25.) The Druids were 
thus deprived of all political influence in the State. But although 
their organised system was broken up, the members of the religious 
society were still held in great esteem by the people for their know- 
ledge of futurity, and in the year 70 A.D. they were again stirring up 
the Gauls to revolt against Rome by declaring, in their vain songs, 
that the oracles portended the empire of the world to “ Transalpine ” 
nations. (Tacitus, “ Hist.,” 4,54.) In later times those who claimed 
to belong to the ancient order seem to have been for the most part 
females in a humble class of life, who professed to tell fortunes. 
Women were no doubt treated with more indulgence than men, as 
being less likely to use their power for political purposes. When 
the Emperor Alexander Severus was on the march through Gaul 
in 235 A.D., shortly before he was assassinated by some of his own 
troops, a Druidess (druias) met him and called out in the Gallic 
language, “Go thy way, but hope not for victory, and trust not thy 
soldiers !” (Lampridius, “Life of Alexander.”) The Emperor Aurelian 
once inquired of some Gallic Druidesses whether the imperial power 
would remain with his descendants, and obtained the answer that 
the name of none of his descendants would be more famous in the 
state than that of Claudius. (Vopiscus, “ Life of Aurelian.”) 

Again, when Diocletian was serving as a private soldier in Gaul, 
he lived at a tavern kept by a Druidess in the Tungrian country 
(Tongres). One day, as she was making out the bill for his daily 
board, she said to him, “Diocletian, you are too covetous, too 
sparing.” He laughed and answered, “I will be liberal enough 
when I am emperor.” ‘“ Don’t jest,” replied the Druidess, “ for you 
will indeed be emperor when you have killed the boar” (afer). 
Diocletian, bearing this prediction in mind, was always intent on 
hunting the boar, and endeavoured, whenever the opportunity 
occurred, to kill it with his own hand. But when he repeatedly 
saw others made emperor before him he used to remark, “I kill 
the boar, but someone else always eats the flesh.” When in 284 a.p. 
he was chosen emperor by the army, his first act was to slay Arrius 
Aper, the murderer of his predecessor in the purple, exclaiming, as 
he plunged the sword into Aper’s body, “At last I have slain the 
fatal boar !” and so was fulfilled the prophecy of the Gallic Druidess. 


T. H. B. GRAHAM. 

















A UNION WITH IMOGEN. 


A LITERARY FANTASY. 


Y happy, and yet unhappy, friend, Z., is firmly and gravely 
convinced that to him it was permitted to be united—for 
a time—with Shakspeare’s Imogen. 

A dreamer of dreams he may be, but heisnot mad. A sad and 
wise man now he is ; walking through a quiet life, shadowed by the 
sadness of infinite loss; but he is also given to ecstasies—to 
raptures of memory upon which none may intrude. Awaking, at 
least partly, from such a dream, he may well cry to dream again. 
Only in rare moments of expansive confidence, and then only to me, 
can he be induced to speak of his strange, blissful experience. He 
seems to be of imagination all compact ; and yet his utter conviction 
of the truth of his strange story is very startling, and almost con- 
quers my conviction. He is still very young of heart, and holds fast 
to a sublime hope of reunion with his lost love. He believes that 
she is often present with him, and feels that a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is remembering happier things. He lives (but for her) a 
very solitary life, and I have often begged him to record his ex- 
periences or beliefs. Desirous of pleasing him, I always assume the 
truth of his story ; and I have at last won him over to write down the 
following brief, confused, interjectional account of his happy halluci- 
nation (?). He is very reticent upon some important points; but, 
allowing for all imperfections, readers may be interested in analysing 
such a singular—it may be morbid—or high fantastical confession. 

And now we will let him speak for himself :— 

“I was very young at the time of our union—not, I think, above 
twenty. How it came about? Nay, there are strange, sacred mys- 
teries around this mystic life of ours ; and I may not dare to draw 
aside the bridal veil of union with such a woman. It may be, 
silence suiteth best. Enough that we were united in most spiritual 
pure, and passionate wedlock. 

“T never cared to think of her as the relict of the late Posthu- 
mous Leonatus. She was not Mrs. P. L. tome. She was the fairest 
offspring of her true begetter—Shakspeare. I hardly ever thought of 
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her as the daughter of Cymbeline. She was, to my love and worship, 
the fairest, tenderest, sweetest, noblest type of ideal womanhood. She 
was as gracious as she was graceful. In the many happy talks of our 
soul-intimacy, I gathered, as I fancy, that she retained aslight feeling 
of resentment at the thought of ‘hat wager. She forgave, it is true, 
but she only forgave as a Christian. Of royal birth, of peerless 
beauty, and of magic charm, she remained always pure, true woman. 
I may be 


Suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man, 


but she was worth it all. Our union was to ‘her so infinite loss,’ but 
I sometimes fancied that I owed my priceless bliss to my great inti- 
macy with, my great love of, William. He may have delighted to 
honour me, for a time, with that ‘crown o’ the world ’—the love of 
Imogen. He had, naturally, great influence over her thoughts and 
actions ; and I owe, perhaps (under Providence), my singular happi- 
ness to my poet friend. 

“The facts of my marriage were known to but very few on earth. 
The case was a delicate and a very peculiar one. William was always 
a giver of good gifts to them that loved him. 

“T recall the golden-winged hours of the early rapturous days of 
our blissful union—she so infinitely above me, and yet bending down 
to me with the goddess-like grace of tenderest, divinest woman. 
hood. I think of her face, her form, her voice—a voice evei 
tender, and soft, and low; and of the beautiful spirit that shon: 
through all external grace, and harmony, and love; and I, as } 
remember her, can only weep, and sob, and suffer. Her beauty, such 
as woman never wore, was radiant with the spirit-light of a soul as 
glorious as ever descended from Heaven to earth ; I remember, an‘ 
I feel. Was I, indeed, to lose her? What could life give that woul 
replace the love of such a priceless woman? How, having know: 
them, could I live without the touch of her hand, the glance of her 
eye, the tones of her voice—without her kiss? Despair was in th 
thought. Oh, my darling, my dearest, my unforgotten Imogen! 

“When I had heard from William—the interview seemed to m+ 
to take place in a dream—lI half dreaded the next meeting with her 
So soon as I saw her, I knew that she too had had a communication 
from above, from him. Her hands were folded in front of her, th« 
eyes were downcast, and her colour went and came. She was silent 
for some time, and then in a low whisper, she said— 

“¢ There, there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. . . 

I think you know, dear, what William wants.’ 
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“J dared not look at her. Slowly she unclasped from her white 
arm a royal bracelet, and laid it down by me. I bowed my head 
upon my arms and wept. Then I felt her hand upon my head, and then 
I felt a tear, and then her kiss—the last !—and then she disappeared, 
rapt up to Heaven as it seemed in a Hansom of fire. 

“Then I was left alone—as I shall be to my life’s end. Imogen 
was mine no more. And I was truly widowed ; but I still fondly 
hope to meet her again. I love William, though he behaved harshly 
to me: but then who can estimate as I can his need of fair, dear 
Imogen? No man has ever lived through such a loss as mine was 
—and is—and yet ‘’tis better to have loved and lost than not have 
loved at all’—and to have loved, and been beloved by such a royal, 
princess woman. Oh, my peerless Imogen !—Shakspeare’s fairest, 
noblest, loveliest creature. She deserved to be with him : I was not 
worthy of her. Let that comfort me ; but no comfort comes as I 
think and feel that I shall see her face no more! No—that way 
madness lies 

“ William was very nice about it. He said that it was a delicate 
matter—and so it was ; but he explained that he could not find in 
Heaven any woman that could be compared with Imogen; that he him- 
self could not create another woman that should be the peer of such a 
royal creature. He hoped that I should see the matter in what he 
termed the right light, and trusted that I should not oppose his wishes 
for her peerless society. He could feel for me—he admitted that—but 
still maintained that he had the prior and superior claim. He half 
conceded that Imogen herself might feel the separation from me at 
first ; but he delicately insinuated that he could do more for her 
permanent happiness and welfare than I could do. He conjured 
me not to be selfish. That I must feel a pang, at first, he felt; but 
he also knew that I should soon be happy in contemplating the 
certainty of her higher happiness. There were many considerations, 
he remarked, that he was not at liberty fully to explain ; he could 
not be guilty of the eternal blazon to ears of flesh and blood: but he 
asserted, positively, that he knew what he was about, and could 
answer for her felicity. He added, that he should be eternally 
obliged if I would meet his wishes; and promised that he and I 
should, in future, live together in even greater intimacy than I had 
enjoyed with him heretofore. 

“T could not analyse, and cannot describe my feelings. I knew 
that William had it in his power to offer her a better establishment 
than I could ; and I tried to think unselfishly of and for her happi- 
ness—but then, to lose her—to be parted from my Imogen! In my 
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first sharp anguish, nothing, nothing could reconcile me to the 
thought of shat! What were life without her ?—and we had been so 


happy.” 
It is pretty to observe, as Pepys phrases it, that when the 


whole mind is dominated by one intense, overwhelming feeling, the 
entire thought—the broad way of regarding life—is coloured and is 
warped. Z. took a little holiday this summer, and went to such 
ordinary places of resort as Switzerland, Normandy, Brittany. I 
subjoin an extract from a letter which I received from him the other 
day. It is hard to believe that the places which he visited could 
have been so terribly infested with such horrid parodies upon woman. 
Z. must have been too susceptible. The sadness of his great sorrow 
may have led him to resent morbidly any mockery of the worth and 
charm of the sex to which Imogen belonged. There is irritation in 
his tone ; cynicism in his mental attitude; despair in his brooding 
grief ; and yet, after all, there is a good deal of truth in what he says :— 


Extract from Letter. 


Nordau has accumulated a mass of striking evidence in proof of the degenera- 
tion of large sections of society in these latter days; but he has strangely omitted 
one important factor—that is, the ghastly prevalence of “ heifers.” 

A true woman is an exquisite compound, in about equal proportions, of worth 
and charm. That is the real woman—the divine and Shakspearian woman—and 
all the rest are spurious. 

The “heifer”? is amock woman ; asham woman; anoisome parody upon the 
glory, the beauty, the loveliness, of a genuine woman, The “heifer” may wear 
petticoats, a fringe, and all the delicacies of the season ; but she is merely a mean 
product of ugly minds steeped in brain exhaustion and hysteria ; and is the more 
repulsive the nearer she approaches, in superficial resemblance, to the genuine 
article. The ‘‘ heifer” may be meagre or obese, stringy or dumpy, ugly or only 
‘* plain.” She may be bony or bulgy; buniony or flat-footed ; red-nosed or 
greasily sallow ; may be dogmatic, ignorant, ill-Lred, giggling or morose, and 
may have the cracked voice of Punch with a cold. There is the expectorating 
‘*heifer”—I met her at Stahlden—and the grimy, unkempt “heifer,” who is a 
faded reminiscence of Maudle-and-Postlethwaite zestheticism. 

The ‘‘ heifer” is a very inferior creature masquerading in the sacred guise of 
womanhood ; but she is essentially a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. She does 
not detract from, but enhances the charm of the real woman. The “New 
Woman” is new; but the true woman is old as loveliness and light. A plain 
woman may be full of worth ; though then she ceases to be plain ; but, oh, the 
manners and the style of the “heifer”! Jupiter’s fifth moon is but dimly visible, 
lost in the glorious brightness of that magnificent planet, to which it stands so 
near that it is quite outshone ; and so one dear, charming woman will throw into 
shade thousands of deleterious ‘‘ heifers ” ; one divine woman shines into obscurity 
millions of dim, loathly ‘‘ heifers.” 


There is more in this strain ; but I have allowed my unhappy 
widower friend sufficient opportunity of suggesting his depraved 
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doctrine, which might have some interest for Nordau, and which must 
have more interest for thinking and suffering men ; especially for those 
who—though they have never enjoyed the inestimable advantages of 
poor Z.—have yet learned to know, to worship, and to love the 
women of Shakspeare, and particularly his almost divine Imogen. 
The state of my poor friend’s mind is very deplorable, and yet 
there may be some excuse for him. Happily united, in an ideal mar- 
riage, which knew nothing of coarseness or of commonplace, with 
“ beauty such as woman never wore,” with the temper of a seraph and 
the manners of an angel, he might too easily be revolted by those 
mock-turtle women—he calls them “heifers”—who seem born only 
to illustrate the occasionally sarcastic moods of the Unseen Powers. 
Intimacy with Imogen might produce undue bitterness towards such 
burlesques upon womanhood. Yet he will not, I imagine, incur the 
dislike of really charming, good women. The galled jade may wince ; 
but ¢Heiy withers are unwrung, and he may reckon confidently upon 
the sympathy of Imogen. 
H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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SCHUBERTIANA. 


I. 
EXTRACTS FROM SCHUBERT’S DIARY. 


March 25th. — Suffering sharpens the understanding and 
strengthens the character, whilst joy seldom troubles herself about 
the former, and enervates the latter or makes it frivolous. 

From the bottom of my heart I hate that one-sidedness which 
makes so many poor creatures believe that only just what they do 
themselves is the best, and everything else is of no importance ; only 
one form of beauty should inspire a man’s whole life, yet the glow of 
this one inspiration should illumine everything else. 

March 27th.—There is no one who understands the sufferings, no 
one who understands the joys of another. We think we are going 0 
each other, and we are only going along wear each other. Oh torture, 
when one realises this ! 

My creations in music are the product of intelligence and of 
suffering ; those produced by suffering seem to please the world 
least. 

March 28th.—There is only one step from the highest enthusiasm 
to the perfectly ridiculous, just as there is only one from deepest 
wisdom to crass stupidity. 

Man comes into the world with belief in his heart ; this is far 
above understanding and knowledge ; for, in order to understand, 
one must first believe. Belief is the higher basis on which weak 
understanding sets up his first pillars of Proof. Understanding is 
nothing but analysed belief. 

March 29th.—O Phantasy! Thou choicest jewel of humanity, 
thou inexhaustible spring from which both artists and scientists 
drink! O stay long with us, even if thou art only recognised and 
honoured by the few! Stay to preserve us from that so-called ex- 
planation, from that ugly carcase of flesh and blood. 

June 13th.—A bright, clear, beautiful day ; this will remain with 
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me throughout my whole life. The magic tones of Mozart’s music 
sound softly in my ears as from afar. Schlesinger’s masterly playing 
impressed it deep, deep in my heart ; it is so incredibly strong and yet 
tender. Thus these beautiful impressions remain in our souls, never 
effaced by time or circumstances, and they act beneficently on our 
being, showing us amid the darkness of this life a clear, beautiful, far- 
off place towards which we look confidently. O Mozart, immortal 
Mozart ! how many such refreshing images of a bright, better life 
hast thou imprinted on our souls ! 
June 16th.—Take people as they are, not as they should be. 


(From a Letter.) 


If only my brother could look on these God-like mountains and 
lakes, the sight of which threatens to crush us and swallow us up, he 
would not love the contemptible life of man so much as not to think 
it a great happiness to be given over to the inconceivable strength of 
the earth for a new life. 


II. 
SCHUBERT, THE MAN. 


The story of Franz Schubert, the genius, is such a simple, humble 
one. Hecame as the “Wunderkind,” the fairy child, laid in the 
cradle of the large family with very small means. And in poverty 
the fairy prince grew up: his story was simple, uneventful, he 
died before he had come into his kingdom of Fame, and without 
gaining his princess. When one remembers how the father, a school- 
teacher, at the age of nineteen married a cook and became the parent 
of fourteen children (of whom only five survived), how on the death 
of this wife he married again and was blessed with five other 
children, one can easily imagine the hand-to-hand fight with poverty 
which must have been the result. Yet in the poor little house, where 
Sunday dinners and Sunday clothes must have been of the scantiest, 
the Sunday afternoons were made bright with music, when the chil- 
dren gathered round their father to play quartets and to sing. 

At any rate it was a kind home to genius, and little Franz was 
understood and cherished when at the age of five he composed his 
first work, a pianoforte concerto, before he had been taught any 
music at all. At seven he was writing a symphony. Small wonder 
that his earliest teachers soon confessed they could teach him nothing 
more ; he seemed to know everything about music already,they said. 

There is a funny, pathetic letter to his brother, written by 
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Schubert when he was a hungry student, begging his brother for a 
few pence. ‘“ You know from experience that one does like a roll and 
an apple or two now and then, especially if one has only to look forward 
toa miserable supper eight and a half hours after a moderate dinner. 
This desire, which has often made itself felt, is beginning to recur 
more and“more frequently with me, and I must zo/ens volens make 
some change. The few pence which my father gives me all go in 
the first days toT——, and what am I to do the rest ofthetime ? ‘Those 
who hope in Thee shall not be put to shame,’ Matthew ii. 4. (séc.) 
These words express my thoughts. What difference would it make 
to you if you let me have a few Xreuzer every month? You would 
not even feel the loss, whilst I should be happy and contented in my 
hermit’s cell. In short, I build my hopes on the words of the 
evangelist Matthew, who says, ‘Let him who hath two coats give one 
to the poor.’ Hoping you will give heed to the voice of your poor, 
loving, trusting and (I repeat) Joor brother Franz, who is constantly 
crying to you to remember him.” 

Thistletter was written when Franz was fifteen, and about this 
time, when money was so scarce, he often was sadly in want of paper 
whereon to write his compositions. Part of a song is now treasured 
in the library in Berlin, written on the second violin part of a Duo 
(fugue) by Fux. The hungry lad, without pence wherewith to buy a 
few sheets of music paper, little guessed how his scribblings would 
confer immortality on the Fuga of Fux. But, in order to get daily 
bread, something different had to be done, and for three years Schubert 
tried his father’s profession, sorely against the grain. The author of 
the C Major Symphony is reported to have often lost his temper with 
the urchins, whilst trying to teach them the AB C, and other 
branches of knowledge. Bravely he went on with it for three long 
years, composing busily in his spare moments. 

Then he became resident teacher of music to two little girls in an 
aristocratic family in the country, a position which had in it as much 
bitterness as sweetness for his sensitive soul. 

One fleeting smile Fortune bestowed on him in the last year of 
his short life, when he gave a concert in Vienna, a concert devoted 
entirely to his own compositions, in which he was called to the plat- 
form “countless times,” and cleared a profit of eight hundred gulden, 
an enormous sum in those days. 

Sut in spite of recognition and appreciation from music-lovers, 
Schubert shared the usual experience of genius : his productions were 
not wanted, they had no market value. The correspondence between 
him and various publishers is a pitiful record of the beating-down 
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and overreaching of a young genius who was offering priceless gems 
to the world. They request pieces of easy execution for the players, 
pieces which shall inflict no strain on the hearers, pieces “easy to 
play, agreeable, easily intelligible.” Breitkopf and Hartel will not pay 
a farthing ; they offer hima few copies as remuneration. Schott, 
of Mayence, thinks £6 enormous for a quintet, as it is so short, and 
offers him just half, and soon. This was when he was a/ready known, 
and each niggardly offer was accompanied by the most flattering 
praises of the genius and charm of his compositions! No wonder 
the young man cried in despair: “If one could only do anything 
with these of dealers ; but the wise and beneficent provisions of 
the State have already taken care that the artist shall remain the slave 
of any miserable huckster.” 

For operatic compositions there was not the ghost of a chance, 
for at this time Vienna was in wild adoration of Rossini and Italian 
opera. It was impossible for a new German opera to get a hearing, 
such were the private cliques and the public admiration of the Italian 
“scene-painter,” as Beethoven contemptuously called him. 

Schubert turned his attention to other branches of composition. 
Some one persuaded him (he was too shy to have undertaken the step 
by himself) to send a letter to Goethe, expressing admiration and 
respect for the great man, and enclosing some of Goethe’s songs which 
he had set to music. But the Weimarian god took not the slightest 
notice of either letter or songs (in fact, music seems to have been the 
only thing which Goethe could not appreciate). But, later on, Goethe 
heard his “ Erl-K6nig” sung by Madame Schroder Devrient, and 
realised that there was something in it. He kissed the singer 
exclaiming, “ A thousand thanks for this grand artistic performance ! 
I heard the composition once before, and it did not please me at all. 
But when it is rendered like this, the whole becomes a living picture.” 

Alas ! by this time Schubert had been two years in his grave. 
Another hero whom Schubert humbly worshipped from afar was 
Beethoven. “Who can hope to do anything after Beethoven?” he 
once said. For thirty years they lived in the same town, and yet 
remained apart. In his latter years Beethoven was almost impossible 
of access, and the only authentic account of a visit paid by Schubert 
to him tells how the young man called with his Op. 10 variations 
(dedicated to Beethoven), but, the great man being out, he left the 
music with the servant. Still, he had the consolation of gazing at 
his hero in certain cafés and inns, whither the master was wont to 
repair. In his last days, however, Beethoven was delighted beyond 
measure with Schubert’s songs, which"some one gave him “pour le 
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distraire” ; he could not find words enough to praise them. At 
last Schubert was taken to see the dying man, who was too ill to 
speak to him; and he shared (among others with Lachner) the 
melancholy honour of being a torch-bearer at the funeral of the 
master whom he was destined soon to follow. Strange, in passing, to 
think how three of those whose names have shed glory upon 
Imperial Vienna were starved and neglected in their lifetime by the 
city—Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert. Their eyes gaze reproachfully 
down beneath the laurel wreaths placed upon their brows by later 
generations. 

A letter written in the last year of Schubert’s life to his friend 
Kupelwieser, at the Café Greco in Rome, shows how the will to live was 
being worn out in him. “ You are so good that you will forgive me 
much which others would take ill from me. In a word, I feel myself 
the most unhappy, most wretched being in the world. Imagine a 
man whose health will never come right again, and who in despair at 
this is always making things worse instead of better; a man whose 
brightest hopes have come to nothing . . . whom feeling (the inspiring 
feeling, at least) threatens to abandon, and ask yourself ifhe is not 
wretched, unhappy? ‘ My peace is fled, my heart is heavy; I shall 
find it never and never more,’ I can say daily. Every night when I 
go to sleep I pray I may never wake again, yet every morning brings 
renewal of yesterday’s suffering. My affairs are going badly, and we 
never have any money.” 

The last sentence is confirmed by a letter written by a friend of 
Schubert’s to a family who had invited them for a summer holiday. 
“The not very brilliant financial circumstances of our friend Schubert 
are the obstacles which prevent us from availing ourselves of your 
invitation to Graz. He is still here, working hard at a Mass, and only 
waiting for the money he wants (from what quarter soever it may 
come) in order to take instant flight for Upper Austria.” This was 
in July. He clung to the hope of Graz in September, with an intense 
longing for country and fresh air—probably an instinct of what was 
needed to save his life—but the money never came “from any 
quarter whatsoever,” and he remained in hot stifling Viera all 
through the summer months. 

Excursions into the country with friends were really the red-letter 
days of Schubert’s life, when he could afford them. And his friends 
were his happiness—a glorious compensation for many trials. They 
were devoted to him and he to them—a chosen band of comrades 
of heart and intellect, painters, poets, “men who could do some- 
thing ”—nonentities were excluded. Their affection and sympathy 
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cast a warm, rosy glow over the sordid cares of a life-long struggle 
with poverty. They called themselves Schubertiaden, and in this 
circle at least the humble young musician was duly honoured. 
Their meetings were often especially devoted to the performance of 
his new compositions. In any case, Franz was always the centre of 
attraction, although he often sat there an almost impassive spectator, 
as it seemed. As a nickname he was jokingly dubbed the “Kanevas,” 
from his habit of asking about each new member, “ Kann er was?” 
(i.e. Can he do anything?) Later on, when he grew fat, they named 
him “ Schwammerl,” which Viennese epithet followed him in other 
circles besides that of the gay Schubertiaden. 

And how he loved his friends, with all his tender German heart, 
the poor Schwammerl! Writing from the aristocratic castle in 
Hungary (where he found “the Count rather rough, the Countess 
proud, though more refined, the Countesses good little girls”), he 
exclaims : 

“Tf we were only together—you, Schwind, Kuppel (the painter 
Kupelwieser), and I—every mischance would only seem light to 
me ; but we are separated and that is the real cause of my unhappi- 
ness. I could cry with Goethe: ‘Who will give me back those 
beautiful days?’ Those days when we sat cosily together, and each 
of us showed his art children to the others, shy as a mother awaiting, 
not without anxiety, the verdict to be pronounced by Love and Truth. 
Those days when each inspired the others, and a united striving after 
the most Beautiful animated us all !” 

In another letter : 

“Now I sit alone here in the depths of Hungary, not having one 
person with whom I can exchange a sensible word.” 

The love attributed to him for the younger of his pupils (the 
“good little girls”) cannot have been a very deep attachment, as the 
young countess seems to have been barely thirteen at the time, she to 
whom “all his songs were dedicated.” 

The friends were the real mainstay of Schubert’s life. 

And suddenly, in the midst of struggles, plans, hopes, disappoint- 
ments, came—death. In the autumn of the year in which the above 
letters were written he sickened; in November a violent typhus 
declared itself (probably caused by an unhealthy new house in which 
he had taken rooms), and on the rgth all was over. 

Only a week before he had been busy with plans for an opera ; he 
meant to orchestrate it splendidly, and his head was full of “perfectly 
new harmonies and rhythms, he declared as he lay dying—and 
with these he fell asleep. 
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His last wish was that he should be buried near Beethoven, and 
this was faithfully carried out by his brother. He rests in the Wih- 
ringer Cemetery, only a few steps from the great master. 

Franz Schubert’s scanty leavings barely sufficed to cover the 
expenses of his last illness and of his burial ; therefore, a concert was 
given in order to collect sufficient money for a memorial-stone. On 
it the poet Grillparzer wrote simply of the “ man like a child” :— 


Here lies Franz Schubert. 
Born 31 January, 1797. 
Died 19 November, 1828. 
31 years old. 
Ifere death buried a rich possession, 
But still fairer hopes. 
MARY HARGRAVE, 





THE MAGIC CIRCLE. 


(FROM RUCKERT.) 


HAT makes the hundred petals to unfold 
Of the red roge or pale? 
What singeth in her warbling thousandfold 
The mellow nightingale ? 


By the same law the sweet leaves all unfold 
That doth each one unclose, 
And all the songs the self-same music hold 


That in the first one flows. 


All beauty in a circle’s magic round 
Will still itself pourtray, 

And even Love, the Monarch, ne’er has found, 
Or will, a better way. 


Therefore, a hundred petals circle still 
The red rose and the pale; 
Therefore, her thousand song will ever trill 
The mellow nightingale. 
ISA J. POSTGATE 
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NOBODY AND NOTHING. 


OME of the favourite jokes of the old dramatists seem decidedly 
thin to modern readers. Many of them, as every student of 
the Shakespearian farces is well aware, turn upon the smallest and 
most trivial of verbal quibbles. Others, not without the saving salt 
of humour, were used by one playwright after another in the belief, 
apparently, that the more venerable a familiar dramatic “wheeze” 
became, the more would it be welcomed and relished by long- 
suffering audiences. One of the quaintest of these time-honoured 
old conceits was the play upon the word “nobody.” The personified 
Nobody, like the modern domestic servant’s far from harmless but 
very necessary cat, represented the imaginary being at whose door 
all kinds of accidents and misdemeanours could be laid. Perhaps 
the earliest known allusion to this hero is to be found in one of the 
ballads in the Pepysian collection, written about 1550, called “ Little 
John Nobody”—a title which covers a satirical attack on the 
Reformation. About ten years later, “ Nicholas Nemo” figured in 
more than one publication ; and in 1568 one Singleton was licensed, 
as the Stationers’ Registers testify, to print “The Return of old 
well-spoken Nobody,” alluding to an earlier ballad called the “Well 
Spoken Nobody.” 

But the most prominent dramatic appearance of this shadowy 
personage is in the play called “ Nobody and Somebody,” which 
must have been written towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
The prologue is short and full of characteristic conceits :— 

A subject, of no subject, we present, 
For Nobody is Nothing ; 
Who of nothing can something make ? 
It is a worke beyond the power of wit, 
And yet invention is rife : 
A morrall meaning you must then expect 
Grounded on lesser than a shadowes shadow : 
Tromising nothing where there wants a toong ; 
And deeds as few be done by No-bodie : 


Yet something out of nothing we will show 
To gaine your loves, to whome ourselves we owe. 
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The two personified abstractions who give the play its title are the 
chief characters in the sub-plot oj the piece—the dramatis persone 
of the main plot being real folk, human and historical. The inten- 
tion of the sub-plot is chiefly satirical. All through the play Some- 
body does and instigates all the evil that is done, while Nobody 
takes the blame. The end is of course attained by a persistent and 
ingenious confusion of positive and negative statements. “Nobody” 
cares for the poor, or helps the widows and orphans. Money raised 
by collections throughout the kingdom for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s 
steeple, destroyed by fire in 1561, is said to have mysteriously dis- 
appeared, and Nobody is of course accused. Towards the end of 
the play Nobody is formally brought to trial, at the instance of 
Somebody, for all the malpractices alleged against him ; when, by 
the usual play upon words, the accused completely exonerates him- 
self by clearly demonstrating that all the crimes and misdemeanours 
laid to his charge must have been committed by Somebody, for, “If 
Nobody should do them, then should they be undone!” The 
punishment of the real culprit then follows. 

“ Nobody ” was not only_personified in this play, but his portrait 
appeared in a woodcut at the beginning of the book. Another cut at 
the end of the play represented “‘Somebody.” The figure of “No- 
body” was often represented on signs, and this play-portrait shows 
him attired in the conventional manner, that is, in a huge pair of 
slops, or loose breeches, reaching to his neck, so that he appears to 
consist of legs, head, and arms, but xo body. “Somebody,” on the 
contrary, appears in a very exaggerated doublet, being all body, with 
no legs to speak of. When Trinculo, in the “Tempest,” says of the 
tune played by Ariel, “This is the tune of our catch, played by the 
picture of Nobody,” he is evidently alluding to the familiar repre- 
sentations on signs and elsewhere of that hero. Ben Jonson, in one 
of his masques, introduces a character who, he says, “was in the 
person of Nobody, and attired in a pair of breeches which were 
made to come up to his neck, with his arms out at his pockets, and 
a cap drowning his face.” The play of “ Nobody and Somebody,” 
according to its title-page, was printed for John Trundle, and was 
“sold at his shop in Barbican at the signe of Nobody.” This book- 
seller was well known among the literary fraternity of the time. 
Ben Jonson, in “Every Man in his Humour,” speaks of those who 
‘troll ballads for Master John Trundle.” The portrait of “Some- 
oody,” with his abundant body and abbreviated legs, suggested 
another favourite joke, to which frequent allusions are found in old 
plays The point of this stroke of humour was that a man borne 
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upon little legs was a gentleman—for he was Somebody. Dekker 
refers to him as a “small limber’d gallant.” Jonson, in the 
“ Poetaster,” makes Chloe say, “ Your legs do sufficiently show you 
are a gentleman born, sir ; for a man borne upon little legs is always 
a gentleman born.” The same dramatist, in another play, describes 
“a young, straight, and upright gentleman . . . who can serve in 
the nature of a gentleman-usher, and hath little legs of purpose.” 
It is wonderful that a jest, so thin at its inception, and worn thread- 
bare by constant handling, should have been used by so many 
writers apparently confident in its power to please. 

Another rather dismal piece of fooling was obtained by shortening 
Nobody inte No, and making him speak in character. In a play 
called the “ Noble Soldier,” by S. Rowley, there figures a Signior 
No, who contributes nothing but negatives to the dialogue. The 
following is a specimen of this cheerful kind of conversation :— 

Med. What are you? Come you from the King ? 

No. Now... 

Cari. Will you smell to a sprig of Rosemary ? 

No. No. 

Bal, Will you be hanged ? 

No. No. 

Ba!. This is either Signior No, or no Signor. 

Another dramatist, John Day, dedicated a play, “‘ Humour out of 
Breath,” in 1608, “To Signior Nobody,” addressing him as “ Worth- 
lesse sir.” The habit of personifying this unfortunate nonentity did 
not die out with the old dramatists. We are all familiar, especially 
those of us who happen to be housekeepers or schoolmasters, with 
the ready reply or excuse that “ Nobody did it”; and in literature 
there is an echo of the old jest in a little book published in 1814, 
called “Something concerning Nobody,” which contains several 
humorous-tinted etchings of Mr. Nobody’s doings. A much more 
recent example may be found in John Oliver Hobbes’s “ Study in 
Temptations.” “Really?” said the Countess. “Of course, there is 
no such thing as everybody—that is a newspaper vulgarism. One is 
either asomebody or a nobody—irrespective of rank or profession. 
The next best thing to a somebody is a nobody in a good set !” 

But enough of Nobody. “Nothing” has been played upen in 
much the same way. Here is a version of a familiar jest which 
appeared in “ Notes and Queries ” more than thirty years ago :— 

‘* What are you doing, Joe?” said I. 

‘* Nothing, sir,” was Joe’s reply. 

‘** Are you there, Will? Pray let me know.’ 
*¢ I’m busy, sir; I’m helping Joc.” 
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** Ts nothing then so hard to do 

That thus it takes the time of two?” 

Poor Will then answered with a smile, 
And laughed and giggled all the while :— 
** We are such clever folks, d’you see, 
That othing’s hard for Joe and me.” 


About the same time the Paris Figavo gave a French rendering of 
the joke, which was evidently borrowed from some English source :— 
“*Qui est 1a?’ s’écriait un contre-maitre dans l’entrepont d’un 
vaisseau marchand. ‘C’est moi,’ répondit le mousse Will. ‘Et que 
fais-tu?’ ‘Rien, monsieur.’ ‘Tom, est-il 14?’ ‘Oui, monsieur,’ 
répliqua Tom. ‘A quoi toccupes-tu?’ ‘ Monsieur, j’aide Will.’” 
This kind of verbal pleasantry takes many forms. Many years ago 
when Mr. Harris, predecessor of the more famous Sir Augustus, was 
patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, he received one morning a very 
civil message from a certain Lady Wallis, offering him a comedy of 
her own for nothing. Mr. Harris read the manuscript, and remarked 
that her ladyship knew the exact value of it. In the third act of 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Shakespeare, by the mouths of 
Proteus, Launce, and Valentine, quibbles about “nothing” as his 
contemporaries did about “nobody.” Another example occurs in 
the third act of “ ‘Twelfth Night,” where the disguised Viola says, 
“] warrant thou art a merry fellow, and carest for nothing ;” to 
which the Clown replies, “ Not so, sir, I do care for something ; but» 
in my conscience, sir, I do not care for you ; if that be to care for 
nothing, sir, I would it would make you invisible.” 

But, besides verbal pleasantries of this kind, of which it is 
unnecessary to multiply examples, ‘“‘ Nothing” has afforded material 
for many serious dissertations, both in prose and verse. Some of 
these are very old. One of the earliest was a Latin poem entitled 
“Nihil,” written by a Frenchman named Passerat, Professor of 
Eloquence at Paris in the sixteenth century. The verses have no 
very striking merit, but Dr. Johnson thought them worth reprinting 
at the end of his sketch of Lord Rochester, in the “ Lives of the 
Poets,” where they may be seen by the curious. Another carly 
effort of wit of this kind was Sir Edward Dyer’s “ Praise of Nothing,” 
1585, which was followed in 1603 by William Lisle’s “ Nothing for 
a New Year’s Gift,” with the motto Wihil est ex omni parte beatum. 
Not many years later the poet Crashaw addressed “O Mighty 
Nothing” in his “ Steps to the Temple” :— 

Unto thee, 
Nothing, we owe all things that be. 
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The theme was not confined to the poets. Nashe, the Elizabethan 
satirist and pamphleteer, near the beginning of his comedy called 
“Summers Last Will and Testament,” breaks into a long disquisi 
tion in praise of “ Nothing,” and of beggary. ‘ This world is transi- 
tory,” he says ; “it was made of nothing, and it must to nothing ”— 
a statement and a reflection which very few of ihe writers upon this 
subject have been able to refrain from making. Nashe quotes the 
Latin adage— Cud mil est, nil deest; hee that hath nothing, wants 
nothing,” and concludes that beggary and happiness are inseparable. 

After the Restoration came the poem, “ Upon Nothing,” by John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, which was written in imitation of 
Passerat’s work, and is better known than its model. Johnson calls 
it the strongest effort of its author’s muse, and Defoe was very 
eulogistic of the “ beautiful thoughts,” of Lord Rochester’s verses. 
The poem consists of seventeen three-lined stanzas, of which the 
first is perhaps the best : 

Nothing — thou elder brother ev’n to shade, 


Thou had’st a being ere the world was made— 
And, well-fixed, art alone of ending not afraid. 


The following stanza, written from the standpoint of Restoration 
times, is smart, if not very true : 


French truth, Dutch prowess, British policy, 
Hibernian learning, Scotch civility, 
Spaniards’ dispatch, Danes’ wit, are mainly seen in thee. 


Another imitator of the sixteenth century Frenchman’s work, not so 
well known as Lord Rochester, was the Rev. James Belsham, of 
Bedford, who wrote a very long, and, it must be added, a very dull 
poem on “ Nothing.” 

The eighteenth century also produced an elaborate prose jeu 
d'esprit of this kind, in the shape of an “Essay upon Nothing,” 
written by Hugo Arnot, and published in 1776. In the course of 
this performance the writer satirically and elaborately proves that 
** Matter and spirit, time past and to come, are all merely Nothing ;” 
also that “the soul both sprung from nothing and will speedily end 
in it ;” with sundry other equally entertaining and profitable propo- 
sitions. The author of the essay, which is inscribed to ‘‘ the most 
Mighty and Tremendous Potentate Oblivion, who lived and reigned 
from the earliest ages, and whose Empire shall continue world with- 
out end,” concludes his laborious task by saying: “So I shall end 
by ceclaring that the subject of this discourse will be found in a deaf 
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nut, in which, when it is cracked, you will find Nothing.” The dedi- 
cation was appropriate enough, for Oblivion long ago overtook 
Arnot’s “ Essay.” 

One of the best of the many pcetic handlings of this shadowy 
theme is the following anonymous sonnet, whose authorship has 
been attributed to Professor Porson, but we know not upon what 
authority : 

‘* Mysterious Nothing ! how shall I define, 
Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness? 
Nor form, nor colour, sound, nor size is thine, — 
Nor words, nor fingers can thy voice express ; 
But though we cannot thee to aught compare, 
A thousand things to thee may likened be, 
And though thou art with nobody nowhere, 
Yet half mankind devote themselves to thee, 
How many books thy history contain ; 
How many heads thy mighty plans pursue ; 
What labouring hands thy portion only gain ; 
What busy-bodies thy doings only do! 
To thee, the great, the proud, the giddy bend, 
And—like my sonnet—all in nothing end.” 


Another anonymous poem upon “Nothing” appeared in the 
Saturday Magazine some sixty years ago. It is somewhat long, and 
begins thus : 

‘** Most writers write on something to dilate, 
And some on anything would spend their time ; 
But everything i; now in such a state 
That nothing best befits my humble rhyme.” 


The effusion concludes with the assertion : 


*¢ And now I’ve proved the ancient dictum wrong 
That nothing out of nothing can be made, 
And if of nothing I have sung too long, 
*Ti; but the fault of many of my trade,” 


which, as the old phrase has it, nobody can deny. The list of 
poems of this class, most of which may be characterised in Pope’s 
phrase as literally “laboured nothings,” may be concluded with the 
mention of an “Ode upon Nothing ; with Notes by Trismegistus 
Rustifustius, D.D.,” a political squib written by Thomas Moore, 
which he describes in his diary as “ a burlesque sort of poem.” 

“ Nothing” has been a fruitful theme for writers of all kinds ; 
and if we were to extend our researches so as to include examples of 
well-known casual allusions and similes having reference to the same 
topic, it might be difficult to reach the end of the subject. There is 
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the story of the French preacher who was called upon to preach 
before Louis XIV. from a text which he would find on a piece of 
paper inserted between the leaves of the pulpit Bible. The preacher 
mounted the pulpit, opened the Bible, and found that the paper was 
blank. Not at all disconcerted, he held it up and said: “ There is 
nothing on one side, there is nothing on the other, and that, my 
friends, is an illustration of how out of nothing we came, and into 
nothing we go ;” and after this appropriate exordium he proceeded 
to preach an admirable sermon. 

Carlyle’s “ Teufelsdréckh ” holds forth on a similar theme, 
Shakespeare defines human life as a “tale told by an idiot, signi- 
fying nothing.” Tennyson, in the “ Two Voices,” echoes the 
opening of the French preacher’s sermon : 

‘* A life of nothings, nothing worth, 


From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth !” 


But it is unnecessary to give any more of these airy nothings “a 
iocal habitation and a name.” So long as poets and preachers and 
prophets shall moralise upon the vanity of all things human—and 
that will be so long as the world shall last—“ Nothing” willalways 
provide the text. 


G, L. APPERSON 
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TABLE TALK. 


“Soncs OF TRAVEL.” ! 


T is impossible to read these final poems of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, hereafter to be included in his ‘‘ Underwoods,” and now 
separately and not for the first time published, without recognising 
how serious a loss poetry, as well as other forms of literature, has 
experienced in his premature but, as fate would have it, inevitable 
demise. What rank Stevenson will ultimately take as a poet I dare not 
presume to say. Those who have been to any extent under the 
glamour of his amiable and fascinating personality are the last to be 
able to apply rigorously the standard by which poetic accomplish- 
ment is measured. All that can now with certainty be said is that 
he is an unmistakable poet, not probably of the highest order, but 
genuinely inspired and touched to finest issues. In days such as the 
present, in which perception is highly trained and culture widely 
disseminated, the faculty to write verse with all qualities of poetry, 
except the highest, is a not uncommon possession, and though none 
will maintain that since the appearance of Mr. Swinburne any star of 
the first magnitude has swum “into our ken,” yet the galaxy with 
which the heavens are brightened is probably unmatched since Tudor 
times. In that “meeting of gentle lights without a name,” to employ 
Suckling’s exquisite compliment to the face of his mistress, Steven- 
son’s radiance is perceptible. It is frivolous to maintain that had 
longer life been allotted him he would have revealed much more 
distinctly his title to rank as a poet. With a few exceptions, of which 
the “ Hours of Idleness” is one, the early work of a genuine poet is 
clearly indicative of his future, and those were no trustworthy guides 
into the land of enchantment, who, through the occasional extrava- 
gance of Endymion, could see no promise of the “Ode to the 
Grecian Urn,” or the “ Belle Dame sans Merci.” 


STEVENSON’s PostHUMOUS VERSE. 


SPECIAL interest attends these later poems in the autobiogra- 
phical revelations with which they are charged. Concerning 
Stevenson’s life in his southern home, public curiosity has been 
1 Chatto & Windus. 
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abundantly gratified, both pen and pencil of his friends or intimates 
having depicted his interests and occupations. His own flashes of 
revelation, sometimes apparently but half intended, have a value 
wholly unlike anything that his closest associate can supply. I have 
read most that has been published concerning him since his death 
and am thankful to possess it. In poems such as “If this were 
Faith,” “ My Wife,” and, indeed, in most of those contained in this 
volume, we get at the heart of Stevenson’s mystery, study him from 
within, not watch him from without. He himself is it that governs 
the ventages with his fingers and thumb, gives the pipe breath with 
his mouth, and bids it “ discourse most eloquent music.” We hear 
him declare with conscious pathos : 
The morning drum-call on my eager car 


Thrills unforgotten yet ; the morning dew 
Lies yet undried along my field of noon. 


But now I pause at whiles in what I do, 
And count the bell, and tremble Jest I hear 
(My work untrimmed) the sunset gun too soon. 


“ Too soon,” indeed, did the sunset gun boom forth. But not 
untrimmed was the work, and the repose is nobly earned. 


STEVENSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REVELATION. 


AM forbidden by many considerations to quote much, but as 
these are last fruits, and as the circle these notes reach, though 
representative, is yet not large, I will stretch so far as I may the 
privilege awarded me. The following quatrain recalls to a certain 
extent Landor’s famous poem, not less poetical, though more self- 
assertive, “I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ”— 
I have trod the upward and the downward slope ; 
I have endured and done in days before ; 
I have longed for all, and bid farewell to hope ; 
And I have lived and loved, and closed the door. 

A praise of winter from one who strove hard to shun its grip is 
hardly perhaps consistent. The second of two stanzas hymning 
it is, however, admirable as it can be. The only word to which 
exception can be taken is “whcelmed” in the fourth line. 

When all the snowy hill 

And the bare woods are still ; 

When snipes are silent in the frozen bogs, 
And all the garden garth is whelmed in mire, 
Lo, by the hearth, the laughter of the logs— 
More fair than roses, lo, the flowers of fire ! 


The closing distich is splendid. In a poem to Dr. Hake, the 
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friend of Rossetti and Westland Marston—and may I humbly add 
my own, ere he was that of Stevenson?—are some lines of eulogy as 
generous and outspoken as any of Tudor times. They are written 
on receiving some verses, and convey a delightful spring picture. 
Once more self-evident limitations compel me to quote one stanza 
only of two— ‘ 
In the belovéd hour that ushers day, 

In the pure dew, under the breaking grey, 

One bird, ere yet the woodland quires awake, 
With brief réveillé summons all the brake. 
Chirp, chirp, it goes; nor waits an answer long ; 
And that small signal fills the grove with song. 


DESCRIPTION OF TROPICAL RAIN. 


NE more extract, longer necessarily than the others, must be 

forgiven me. It shall be the last. Not quite an entire poem is 

it, but I omit one stanza only—the first ; “Tropic Rain ” is the title, 
and the opening stanza describes the speech of the thunder. 


Sudden the thunder was drowned—quenched was the levin light-— 
And the angel-spirit of rain laughed out loud in the night. 

Loud as the maddened river raves in the cloven glen, 

Angel of rain! you laughed and leaped on the roofs of men; 


And the sleepers sprang in their beds, and joyed and feared as you fell. 
You struck, and my cabin quailed ; the roof of it roared like a bel!. 
You spoke, and at once the mountain shouted and shook with brooks. 
You ceased, and the day returned, rosy, with virgin looks. 


And methought that beauty and terror are only one, not two ; 

And the world has room for love, and death, and thunder, and dew ; 
And all the sinews of hell slumber in summer air ; 

And the face of God is a rock, but the face of the rock is fair, 
Beneficent streams of tears flow at the finger of pain ; 

And out of the cloud that smites, beneficent showers of rain. 


Not perfect in artistic execution is this, but it is inspired, and 
it furnishes an instance of admirable observation and fine descrip- 
tive power. It is dated, of course, from Vailima, and supplies 
one of the best descriptions of the torrential rains of the tropics 
that I have read. The lesson, too, though one that I must not insist 
upon, is healthy, and in striking contrast with the pessimism with 
which most modern verse is charged. To genuine lovers of poetry 
this volume may be warmly commended. Like the best verse, it 
grows on one, and a second and third perusal will reveal graces that 
may evade detection in the first. 

VOL. CCLXXXI. NO. 1992. vU 
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RECEPTION OF WILLIAM Morris’s First EFrorts. 


AM wholly at a loss to surmise why recognition as a poet was so 
slow in coming to Morris. I know no similar case. Keats at 
the outset was vilified and derided by Lockhart and other critics, 
principally Scotsmen and Tories, Keats had not, however, to wait 
for public approval; nor was the acclamation with which he has 
since been greeted long deferred in consequence of the sneers of 
the Quarterly. Bailey’s “ Festus ”—it is pleasant to think that the 
octogenarian author is still among us—received immediate greet- 
ing from the highest thinkers and poets of the day, including 
Tennyson. It seems to have potently influenced one generation ; 
yet to-day it is, although very numerous editions have appeared, 
neglected of all except a faithful few. The world generally passes it 
by, as it passed by Lovell Beddoes, and is now passing by Sydney 
Dobell and Alexander Smith, all of them people some day to be 
revived. But all these had in their time a measure of recognition. 
Such is even afforded to the fledgelings of to-day. Morris’s “ Defence 
of Guenevere,” however, seems to have fallen absolutely flat, and I 
have never come across a favourable criticism, or indeed a criticism 
at all. So far as my experience extends, the case is unique. 


MERCANTILE VALUE OF Morris’s Books. 


FULL revenge for previous neglect was afforded Morris in his 
lifetime. He lived to see his own first editions almost as prized 

as those of Ruskin. Concerning his permanent position in English 
poetry it is too early yet to speak with certainty. Story-tellers in 
poetry, such as Southey and Hogg, do not often keep their places, 
though Scott is, of course, an exception. One thing at least I know, 
that there will always be for “The Defence of Guenevere” an 
audience “fit,” even “though few.” In the recent discussion as 
to the laureateship Morris’s name was mentioned. I know he was 
in a way approached concerning it, and I feel sure that, in spite of 
his unflinching republicanism, he was gratified. He would not, and 
could not, accept the honour, but was not discontented at being 
thought worthy of it. It is amusing to think of this amiable, 
truculent, childish, good-natured socialist, who walked about—I have 
seen him—under the red flag, and, scorning all notion of evening- 
dress, put on a blue shirt when asked out to dinner, accepting the 
position of a Court pensioner. Of Morris’s politics I have nothing 
to say. I did not understand them—I am not sure that he did himself. 
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By his decorative art work I have profited, though I am scarcely 
able to pronounce an opinion upon it. Many beautiful books from 
the Kelmscott Press rest on my shelves and excite my admiration. 
I am not sure, however, that his principles are right. A book, 
after all, isintended to be read, and, beautiful as may be the effect, 
I do not see the good of disturbing a reader of Chaucer and adding 
to his difficulties by once more “printing the text in black letter.” 
I have used the right word in saying that the books “ rest ” on my 
shelves. The repose of those in black letter is not often disturbed. 


A CONCORDANCE TO TENNYSON. 


HILE on the subject of laureates I appeal to some lover 

of Tennyson to give us a complete concordance. That 

already in existence I have, but it is necessarily a delusion, dealing, 

I fancy, with less than half the poet’s works. I am not sanguine 

enough to hope for a concordance to Morris. Mr. Ellis has, how- 

ever, given us a splendid concordance to Shelley; and Shakespeare, 

Milton, Pope, Burns, and Cowper are all provided with these useful 

and eminently desirable adjuncts. The concordance to Keats—no 

long job—I want, and for that to Tennyson I am impatient. There 
should be no lack of volunteers. 


A RENEWED PROTEST. 


OME years have elapsed since, under the title of “ A Flowerless 
City,” I drew attention to the almost total disappearance of 

wild flowers from in andaround London. There were then, and may 
be still, those who regarded as super-sentimental the complaint I was, 
I believe, the first to utter. I will admit it to be so far sentimental 
that I know not how it is possible to provide a remedy. I merely 
state a fact: that there is no flower—in fact, no class of vegetation— 
that can stand against constant deprivation of bloom. The flower is 
by absolute fact, as well as by poetic fancy, the passion, the solicitation 
of the plant. By its colour or its perfume it attracts the insects by 
which it is fertilised. If the process of fertilisation does not proceed, 
the individual plant may last out its time like any other sterile being 
or thing ; but there is, of course, an end of its propagation. Our 
hedgerows round London, one of the chief delights of a country 
walk, are being depopulated. Only the hardiest things survive—the 
thistle, the nettle, and other plants which nature has provided with 
some form of protection. I should like to ask my readers, Where is 
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the spot nearest to London at which one can find honeysuckle or 
wild roses? Ragged Robin and pimpernel are out of my reach 
unless I take a longish railway journey ; and even the daring little 
celandine or palewort, beloved of Wordsworth, is not easily found. 
Daisies have not yet disappeared, springing up dauntlessly. with the 
least encouragement in suburban garden plots ; and the buttercup or 
wild ranunculus may be found where the meadow grass is allowed to 


grow. 
EXTIRPATION OF WILD FLOWERS. 


AM but echoing once more an old complaint. The extirpa- 

tion of flowers is due to children, and he is indeed but a 
churl who would forbid boys and girls to pluck the flowers on which 
their fingers pounce with an instinct almost as strong as makes the 
hawk pounce on the sparrow. I can only in these matters, as in 
others, hope that wiser counsels in regard to education will in time 
prevail, and that youth will ultimately be taught to cherish and love, 
instead of waste and destroy. For the most limited observation 
has shown us that the flowers plucked by armfuls are thrown on the 
roadside to die. Scarcely one of the wild flowers is there beyond 
the maythorn—the object in its season of most cruel ravage— 
that can stand for an hour the clasp of a warm hand; and long 
before the field flower can be taken home, or placed in water, 
“it withers on the stalk with languished head,” and is no longer 
pretty, sweet, or desirable. Nothing, in the case of children, is, I 
apprehend, to be done ; and as this huge London of ours spreads 
out its octopus-like arms of brick and mortar, field flowers, like 
other objects of natural beauty, though in a greater degree than 
they, must disappear. Trees we can plant, and my favourite 
Northern heights are, with more zeal than taste or knowledge of 
forestry, covered by the County Council with new trees, which an 
effort is made to preserve. The County Council itself cannot keep 
or plant the wild flowers. It does accordingly what it may, and sub- 
stitutes for them garden flowers. In Parliament Fields and else- 
where, notably in the park with which Alderman Waterlow liberally 
presented the public, there are, or have been, dahlias, fuchsias, 
peonies, and Canterbury bells galore. These the public to some 
extent protects. Is it too daring to hope that some day people will 
learn that the wild flower is worthy of protection, and appeals in a 


still higher degree to sentiment ? 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CIIARTER,—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUT'ONS. 





Patron—Her fMost Gracious fHlajestp the Queen. 


President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Cotonet FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 298 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 533 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1895, and of 176 lives by fishing and other boats during the samé 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1895 being 209. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
3ist December, 1895, 39,334. 

The cost of a Life-Boat Station is at least £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life-Boat 
and her oy including Life Belts for the crew, and Transporting Carriage for the Life- 
doat, and 50 for the Boat-house (Slipway extra). The approximate annual expense of 
maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £100. 


opinnnal Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 

Ms — Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. ; 

on © Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; by all 

© other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 
(P.T.0, 








ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


The Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M-P., President of the Board of Traag 
said in the House of Commons on the 14th February, 1896 :— 


“Tt is not the intention of the Board of Trade to interfere with 
the excellent work of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution,” 


The Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., when President of the Board of Trade, 
said in the House of Commons on the 18th August, 1894 :— 


“The National Life-Boat Institution deserves the confidences 
of the people.” 


The Right Ion. the Lord Mayor of London, when presiding at q 
meeting at the Mansion House on the 13th June, 1894, said -— 


“The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is one of the most meritorious 
and useful voluntary institutions in this the greatest maritime country of the 
world. Indeed, there is perhaps no society which better deserves the 
financial support of the citizens of London.” 


The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, K.G., when First Lord of the 
Admiralty, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution on the 
21st April, 1894 :— 

“ A work like this is done entirely voluntarily without assistance from 
the State, and in this country I think we take a great pride in this. The 
Institution has a great claim on the country. . . . It does a great 
and a national work. On this account it has a claim on the gonerosity 
and liberality of the people.” 


The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., when President of the Board 
of Trade, said at the Annual Meeting on the 18th March, 1893 :— 


“No Government department could ever do the work as well 
as the National Life-Boat Institution. No Government department 
would ever maintain that alertness and alacrity which the Governois of 
that Institution always exhibited; and no Government department could 
ever evoke that generous sympathy with heroism which has characterised 
the work of the Institution. I trust the time will never come when the 
English public will abdicate their duty and their highest privilege of 
supporting such a noble Institution.” 


The Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bart., M.P., when President} 
of the Board of Trade, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat 
Institution on the 30th April, 1892 :— 


“In the work of saving life at sea the Life-Boat Institution takes the 
larger part, not only as regards the number of lives saved and money spent, 
bat also as regards the efficiency of the work done. I have never 
had brought before my notice one single case in which the crews 
of the Life-Boats have failed to do their duty.” 


The Right Hon. Sir A. B. Forwood, Bart., M.P., when Secretary to the 
Admiralty, stated in public at Liverpool :— 


“The Admiralty have no machinery whatever for working the Life-Boat 
Service, and I am decidedly of opinion that the best, and indeed 
the oniy way that this work can be carried on is by the existing 


organisa@ion.” 
[P.7.0- 
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Mr. Dobson shows himself quite equal to this new task.’-—ACADEMY. 
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‘Mr. Dobson’s high appreciation of Bewick, and his innate love of art, together with his literary power, com- 
bine to make his book an extremely pleasant one for the reader, His command of language never leads him 
dither into prosiness or into fine writing. He has access to the best sources of information now available, and 
gives us many facts not previously known. Mr. Dobson’s little volume is not only pleasant reading, but will be 
of great use to the collector and the student, as it affords much assistance in identifying the engravers.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘Anything that Mr. Dobson writes must have in it grace and interest. His style is lively and pleasant ; he 
keeps the attention fixed, and imparts information in so agreeable a manner that even the reader for mere 
amusement lays down his books wiser than when he took them up. All these attractions are present in “ Thomas 
Bewick and his Pupils.” '"—GLasGow HERALD. 
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THIS STAGE OF FOOLS. 
- By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of ‘The Man who was Good.’ Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

* He is able to produce powerful and well-written stories marked by real study of human nature and a very 
ingenious method of construction. The best of all, perhaps, is“ With Intent to Defraud,” which might almost 
bea translation from Maupassant in its clever evolution and cynical humour. . . . The first story . . . is prettily 
told and affecting. The conception is a fine one,—GLAsGcow HERALD. 

‘Mr. Leonard Merrick is an accomplished story-teller. His work has enongh of the literary quality to 
satisfy the critical reader, and more than enough exhilarating vivacity, naturalness, and tenderness to charm 
all readers whatsoever.’—DAILY MaIL, 

‘They are delicate and mainly wholesome studies of humanity. .. . The workmanship of these stories is 
uniformly good, and they will be found to be entertaining, apart from any question of analysis."—ATHEN ZUM, 

‘There is some very good reading in “ This Stage of Fools,” ’—REFEREE. 

‘A volume of clever and well-written tales and sketches, . . . The first ... is a strange, improbable con- 
ception, but worked out with considerable skill. .. . The volume is more than usually worth reading.’—BOOKSELLER, 

‘They are decidedly clever, and reveal both knowledge of human nature and a power to seize and present 
the dramatic possibilities of a situation.—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘We can heartily congratulate Mr. Merrick on the dozen or so stories that he has given us in “ This Stage of 
Fools.” . . . All are good and all are readable.’-—LireRARY WORLD. 

‘There is ample variety of subject, and the handling . . . is careful and artistic.’—ScoTsman. 

‘Brilliantly original Mr. Leonard Merrick’s best work ever is, and in “ The Laurels and the Lady,” forming the 
larger portion of “ This Stage of Fools,” he shows himself also intensely sympathetic. . ... All the sketches are 
smart, terse, and amusing.’"—BLACK AXD WHITE, 

‘Mr. Merrick has a clever satirical wit of bis own, and he tells an original story ina very sprightly way. He 
also has the quality, so desirable in a writer of short tales, of knowing exactly when to stop.’—DaILy CHRONICLE. 

‘There is a very great deal of “smartness,” especially in the way of character study, in * This rey Fools,” * 

CADEMY, 

‘The keenness of observation, the power of drawing womanly strength in “ Violet Moses,” the intensity, the 
emotional charm and pathos of “The Man who was Good,” the fidelity of his pictures, the absence of exaggera- 
tion, the simplicity, the insight into human nature of both books, are all in “This Stage of Fools,” but in 
miniature. . . . If thetitle is good, the book is better ; it is not clever—the book is,,—TABLET. 

‘There is a good deal of variety in the stories, and altogether it is as satisfactory a collection of slight 
tketches as we have come across for some time, The author’s artistic feeling for due proportion redeems even 
the slightest.’—QuEEN. 
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NOTE.—In the August No. of ‘The Idler’ was commenced ‘THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON III.’ by the famous War Correspondent, Archibald Forbes. 
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